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Polishes  and  Stains  for  Woods. 


CHAPTER   I. 
Introductory. 


YT7HE  polishing  and  making  furniture  and  other  articles  of 
interior  ■wood-work  are  so  intimately  associated  that  many 
people  are  apparently  under  the  impression  that  both  are  done  by 
the  same  craftsman,  who  is  assumed  to  be  the  cabinet-maker. 
This,  however,  is  not  so,  for  polishing  is  a  distinct  branch  of 
work  altogether  from  the  construction  of  furniture,  and  the 
polisher  and  cabinet-maker  are  different  individuals. 

Polishing  must  be  learned  like  any  other  craft,  and  the  novice 
should  neither  be  surprised  nor  feel  disappointed  if  the  polish  he 
first  attempts  to  put  on  any  piece  of  wood  is  not  as  good  as  he 
would  like,  as  the  work  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  at  first 
appears  to  be. 

The  importance  of  good  polishing,  including  the  preliminary  and 
essential  operations  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  result,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  for,  however  beautiful  the  design  and  excellent  in 
construction  the  work  may  be,  it  is  quite  possible  to  spoil  its 
appearance  by  unskilful  or  unsuitable  methods  of  finishing.  It 
must  not,  however,  from  this  be  assumed  that  good  polishing 
will  compensate  for  defective  work,  because,  unlike  painting,  it 
does    not  hide   blemishes,    indeed  it    renders  them  rather  more 
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conspicuous,  so  that  good  polish  on  good  work  should  be  the 
motto  of  those  concerned. 

It  has  been  said  that  both  knowledge  and  skill  are  essential 
before  anyone  can  become  a  good  polisher.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  former  can  be  obtained  from  these  pages, 
but  the  worker  nmst  rely  on  himself  for  the  latter.  It  cannot  be 
given,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  and  observation. 

Professional  polishers  differ  in  their  methods,  or  modify  the 
details  of  the  various  operations  in  order  to  get  a  desired  result. 
Many  of  them  also  have  their  favourite  preparations  as  well  as 
methods,  so  that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  on  minor 
details.  In  the  main,  however,  the  processes  followed  by  all  good 
polishers  are  identical.  A  good  polisher  gets  his  results  more  by 
instinct  than  by  rule — that  is,  his  experience  shows  him  when  it 
will  be  more  advantageous  to  depart  from  customary  usage  than  to 
follow  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  laying  down  hard  and  fast  lines 
of  procedure,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods  perhaps  equally 
good,  the  desire  in  these  pages  is  to  explain  the  principles  of 
polishing  so  fully  that  as  skill  is  acquired  the  learner  will  be  able 
to  work  with  freedom  and  follow  those  methods  which  he  finds 
most  convenient. 

The  directions  will  be  foxmd  as  free  from  mystery  and  techni- 
calities as  possible,  the  aim  being  to  explain  to  novices  how  to 
"  begin  at  the  beginning"  and  become  efficient  in  their  work. 
Such  a  course  must  necessarily  include  much  that  is  apparently 
trivial,  but  which  is  really  of  consequence.  Every  good  practical 
polisher  will  indorse  the  statement  that  the  man  who  pays  the 
most  attention  to  detail  is  the  best  polisher,  and  that  a  rough-and- 
ready  style  is  of  no  use.  Excellence  in  polishing  is  only  attained 
by  close  attention  to  the  smallest  details. 


CHAPTER   II. 

General    Remarks  on   Polishing. 

F^EFORE  proceeding  to  minutely  describe  the  various  processes 
as  practised  by  polishers,  it  will  be  well  to  make  some  general 
explanations  with  regard  to  them,  in  order  that  when  the  details 
of  work  are  explained  the  novice  may  have  a  clear  perception  of 
what  is  expected  of  a  competent  polisher. 

French  polishing  naturally  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  in 
fact  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  others  that  French  polisher  is 
the  special  trade  name  of  one  engaged  in  polishing  wood-work, 
whether  articles  of  furniture  or  parts  of  building  construction. 
As  may  be  inferred,  French  polishing  owes  its  origin  to  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  who  are,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  were,  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  little  refinements  of  finish,  in  the  elegancies 
of  work  without  which  even  the  best  and  most  substantial  articles 
are  devoid  of  half  their  attractions. 

The  old  furniture  makers,  those  of  the  latter  half  of  last 
century  and  the  early  part  of  this,  put  the  brightest  gloss  they 
could  on  their  furniture  with  the  means  at  then*  command.  They 
did  not  use  French  polish,  because  the  process  was  unknown,  at 
any  rate  hi  this  country,  where  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  it  was 
introduced  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  If  they 
hail  been  accpiainted  with  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  it  instead  of  polishing  by  means  of 
oil,  beeswax,  and  turpentine,  etc.  With  these,  polishing  was  and 
is  a  decidedly  tedious  operation,  for,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  they 
are  still  used  occasionally. 

French  polishing  pure  and  simple  consists  of  coating  the  wood 
with  shellac,  and  occasionally  other  gum   resins,  till  it  does  not 
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sink  in.  The  polish  consists  principally  of  shellac  dissolved  in 
methylated  spirit,  and  is  rubbed  in  instead  of  being  painted  on 
with  a  brush  as  ordinary  varnish  would  be.  After  a  sufficient 
body  of  shellac  has  been  deposited,  the  surface  of  this  is  polished 
till  it  shines  in  the  well-known  manner  seen  on  good  furniture. 
This  is  the  merest  outline  of  the  process,  as  the  details  and  other 
essential  particulars  will  be  found  described  in  their  proper  places. 

The  old-fashioned  methods  of  polishing  by  means  of  wax  or  oil 
have  been  incidentally  alluded  to,  and  little  more  need  be  said 
about  them  here.  Wax  polishing  is  practised  chiefly  in  connection 
with  oak  darkened  by  fumigation,  and  often  called  fumed  oak. 
It  gives  a  "dull  polish,"  which  on  some  kinds  of  wood  looks  very 
well.  Wax  polishing,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
way  of  getting  a  polish  on  wood,  but  is  not  suitable  or  fashionable 
for  all  kinds.  In  the  drawing-room,  for  instance,  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  proper,  while  on  hall  stands  subject  to  damp  from 
overcoats  and  umbrellas  it  would  not  last  long  in  its  pristine 
beauty  unless  carefully  touched  up  now  and  then. 

Polishing  by  means  of  oil  is  equally  simple  but  infinitely  more 
tedious,  and  is  now  seldom  done  save  on  dining-table  tops,  where 
it  is  useful,  as  hot  dishes  and  plates  do  not  cause  marks  as  thev 
do  on  French  polished  surfaces. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Feench    Polishing — Bodying   in. 

Q  LTTIOUG1I  there  are  many  and  varying  details  of  operation 
in  connection  with  French  polishing,  it  may  be  well  to  devote 
this  chapter  to  ordinary  plain  straightforward  work,  in  order  that 
the  remarks  in  those  which  follow  may  be  read  with  a  better 
comprehension  of  their  purport. 

On  the  whole,  all  kinds  of  wood  are  polished  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  the  slight  differences  in  treatment  not  being  worth 
mention  here.  The  preliminary  preparation  of  such  work  ;is  is 
being  considered,  say  a  plain  smooth  piece  of  mahogany,  walnut, 
oak,  ash,  or  any  ordinary  furniture  wood,  consists  of,  if  neces- 
sary, staining,  darkening,  or  matching  up,  after  which  the  actual 
work  of  polishing  is  prepared  for  by  filling  in  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  This  is  done  by  means  which  will  be  found  described  in 
extenso  later  on.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  after 
the  gram  has  been  filled  the  wood  must  be  smoothed  down  with 
the  finest  glass  paper.  While  speaking  of  this  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  old  paper,  which  has  been  used  till  it  is  smooth  and  com- 
paratively useless  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  for  the  polisher  almost 
preferable  to  new.  If  new  be  used  and  it  seems  to  bite  into  the 
wood  too  much,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  rub  two  of  the  prepared 
surfaces  of  the  paper  together.  This  will  considerably  reduce  the 
roughness,  and  should  not  be  omitted  if  any  but  the  finest  paper 
is  used.  The  paper  should  be  used,  as  in  cabinet-making,  with  a 
cork  block,  and  particular  care  must  always  be  taken  not  to  rub 
down  corners  and  edges.  Only  the  lightest  papering  is  required, 
not  more  than  enough  to  make  the  surface  smooth  if  the  grain  has 
been  raised  by  moisture.    If  the  wood  is  rough  it  must  be  smoothed 
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down  before  anything  can  be  done  by  the  polisher,  or  it  will  be 
almost  as  well  to  varnish  as  to  attempt  to  polish  it.  If  a  really 
good  polish  is  wanted,  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  smooth  and 
well  papered  down  beforehand.  On  that  account,  therefore,  the 
polisher  who  is  going  to  work  on  anything  not  made  by  himself 
will  do  well  to  overhaul  it  as  a  preliminary  proceeding,  and  paper 
down  any  roughness  which  the  maker  may  have  left. 

However,  reverting  to  the  piece  of  work  after  it  has  been  filled 
in  and  rendered  smooth,  all  of  the  filling  which  has  not  entered 
the  wood  being  removed,  the  first  stage  of  the  polishing  may  be 
begun.  The  first  application  of  polish  is  made  and  is  called 
bodying  up.  This  consists  of  getting  a  good  body  of  shellac  on  the 
work,  and  by  good  body  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  film 
must  be  a  thick  one.  A  good  body  of  polish  may  rather  be  ex- 
plained as  consisting  of  a  very  thin  film,  smooth,  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  all  parts,  and  thoroughly  well  rubbed  in.  In  fact,  to  get 
the  desired  results  and  a  good  durable  final  polish,  as  will  shortly 
be  seen,  the  bodying  in  process  should  be  repeated  several  times. 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  success  or  failure  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  the  bodying  is  done,  for  a  very  slight  error,  or  want  of 
care,  may  make  all  the  difference  imaginable  in  the  result. 

The  material  used  is  of  course  French  polish,  which  may  be 
either  bought  ready  prepared  or  may  be  made  by  the  user.  More, 
however,  will  be  found  about  this  later  on,  meanwhile  it  must 
suffice  to  suppose  that  some  of  it  is  at  hand  in  a  bottle,  from  which 
a  few  drops  can  be  shaken  on  to  the  rubber  as  required.  The 
rubber  will  also  be  found  fully  described  elsewhere,  but  in  a  few 
words  it  consists  of  a  pad  of  wadding  enclosed  in  a  linen  or  cotton 
covering.  The  cotton  wadding  is  damped  with  the  polish  and  then 
covered  with  the  linen,  care  being  taken  that  on  the  bottom  or 
face  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  wood  there  is  no  grease  and 
only  one  thickness  of  the  material.  In  order  to  distribute  the 
polish  equally  the  rubber  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand  should 
be  pressed  in  the  palm  of  the  left.  This  will  cause  it  to  damp  the 
coveiing  and  the  rubber  is  then  ready  for  the  wood.  The  first 
proceeding  should  be  to  get  every  part  of  the  surface  rubbed  over 
with  tolerable  rapidity,  and  of  course  a  good  deal  will  depend  on 
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the  shape  of  the  piece  how  this  may  best  be  done.  Long  narrow 
pieces,  such  as  mouldings,  may  just  be  rubbed  along,  but  for 
panels  or  pieces  where  there  is  sufficient  width  the  best  plan  is  to 
rub  across  the  grain  from  edge  to  edge,  as  suggested  in  the  dia- 
gram, fig.  1,  each  smear  of  the  rubber  over-lapping  the  previous 
one.  The  pressure  on  the  rubber  should  not  be  so  great  as  to 
squeeze  any  of  the  polish  out,  indeed,  the  rubber  should  not  be  *<> 
wet  that  this  would  be  possible,  but  merely  sufficient  to  moisten 


Fig.  l. 


Fig. 
Diagram  of  French  Polishing. 


the  surface  of  the  work.  No  attempt  should  be  made  yet  awhile 
to  get  a  finished  look,  for  the  work  is  barely  begun,  so  that  a 
smeary,  dull  surface  need  not  cause  any  disappointment.  Till 
the  spirit  has  evaporated,  that  is,  while  the  wood  is  still  wet, 
there  will  be  more  gloss  than  when  it  has  dried,  but  it  is  very 
different  from  the  final  polish.  After  just  slightly  coating  the 
wood  with  polish  the  rubber  must  be  worked  equally  all  over  till 
it  is  dry.  /  A  good  movement  for  the  purpose  is  that  shown  in 
fig.  2,  where,  as  before,  the  rubber,  should  overlap  its  previous 
course.  By  this  means  the  whole  piece  of  wood  is  equally  gone 
over  ;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  motion  is  to  be  the 
only  one  that  may  be  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  the  polisher 
should  remember  that  he  is  bound  by  no  rules  in  this  respect,  and 
that  his  sole  aim  is  to  get  an  equal  amount  of  polish  distributed 
all  over  the  work.  To  do  this  he  should  move  the  rubber  about 
in  any  way  which  seems  most   likely  to  bring  about  the  desired 
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result.  The  beginner  must  be  cautioned  against  a  tendency  to 
put  more  polish  on  toward  the  centre  than  near  the  edges,  as 
unless  specially  looked  after  the  latter  are  very  apt  to  be  partially 
neglected.  While  the  rubber  is  fully  charged  the  pressure  should 
be  light  and  may  be  gradually  increased  as  it  gets  drier. 

If  the  job  is  left  for  a  time  the  rubber  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  it,  indeed,  while  the  rubber  is  on  the  wood  it  should  be 
kept  constantly  moving.  It  will  also  be  advisable  for  the  beginner 
at  any  rate  to  slide  the  rubber  on  and  off  the  wood  instead  of 
plumping  it  down. 

As  the  rubber  dries  it  will  be  found  to  be  sticky  in  moving  it 
over  the  Mood,  instead  of  working  freely  as  it  does  at  first.  Now 
this  stickiness  must  be  counteracted,,  for  otherwise  the  body  instead 
of  being  smooth  would  become  rough  and  uneven.  A  little  oil 
must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  polish,  not  mixed  with  it, 
but  applied  to  the  face  of  the  covering.  Raw  linseed  oil  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  but  I  must  strongly  warn  beginners  against 
using  too  much  of  it ;  only  sufficient  to  lubricate  the  rubber 
should  be  used,  and  no  more,  as  oil  in  even  the  smallest  quantity 
is  fatal  to  a  good  final  polish  and  must  at  a  later  stage  be  removed, 
were  it  to  remain  a  good  bright  polish  could  not  be  obtained.  To 
dip  the  rubber  ha  oil  would  be  to  run  a  considerable  risk  of  taking 
up  too  much.  A  better  plan  is  to  moisten  the  tip  of  one  of  the 
fingers  with  oil  and  just  touch  the  face  of  the  rubber  with  it ; 
even  then  there  is  some  danger  of  applying  too  much.  If  too 
little  oil  be  used,  of  which  there  is  not  much  danger,  the  rubber 
will  drag  unmistakably,  in  which  case  a  trifle  more  oil  should  be 
applied,  or  the  surface  of  the  work  instead  of  being  smooth  will 
have  a  broken  ridgy  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  too 
much  oil  is  used  the  surface  will  be  distinctly  smeared  when 
rubbed  with  the  finger  and  have  a  too  perceptible  greasy  feel. 
The  evil  effect  of  too  much  oil  will  be  more  easily  appreciated 
later  on,  as  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  bring  up  a  good  polish. 
Even  before  the  final  stage  it  may  make  itself  felt,  for  excess  of 
oil  will  very  likely  cause  the  body  to  be  patchy  and  prevent  sub- 
sequent bodyings  up  from  taking  properly. 

On   no   account   should  the  beginner  expect  to  try  to  get  a 
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varnished  appearance  or  a  fine  polish  with  the  first  bodying  in. 
The  film  of  shellac  if  all  has  been  properly  done  will  be  almost 
immeasurably  thin  and  smeary  looking.  Never  mind  this, 
though,  if  the  surface  is  smooth  and  uniform,  for  that  is  all  that 
c;hi  bo  expected  at  present. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  bodying  up  may  be  continued 
and  the  final  operation  of  bringing  up  the  polish  by  "  spiriting 
oil."  as  it  is  technically  called,  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 
To  do  so,  however,  will  be  at  the  risk, .  almost  the  certainty,  of 
the  polish  not  being  so  durable  as  it  should  be.  The  body  or 
film  will  sink  and  become  dull  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  and  the  way  in  which  the 
work  has  been  done.  It  is  owing  to  the  hurry  in  which  new 
furniture  is  sometimes  polished  that  it  so  often  becomes  dull  after 
a  few  months  and  requires  repolishing.  If  a  polisher  wants  to  do 
a  really  fine  bit  of  work  which  will  last,  he  will  keep  it  by  him 
for  days,  not  continually  working  on  it,  but  touching  it  up  as 
occasion  requires  to  renew  the  body  as  it  sinks.  This  is  what  the 
amateur  should  do.  At  least  a  day  should  intervene  between 
the  different  bodyings,  and  no  harm  whatever  can  result  from 
leaving  the  work  considerably  longer. 

If  the  condition  of  the  work  after  it  has  stood  a  time  be 
noticed,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  polish  seems  to  have  gone 
off  or  perished.  This  is  owing  to  its  having  sunk  in  the  wood  to 
a  certain  extent,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  filler.  Now,  so 
long  as  the  polish  shows  any  signs  of  sinking,  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  to  get  a  durable  finish.  Therefore,  the  bodying  in  process 
must  be  continued  till  it  appears  that  the  film  of  shellac  remains 
without  deterioration  on  the  surface. 

The  number  of  times  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  body 
depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
definite  direction  on  this  point,  but  if  a  sufficient  interval  elapses 
between  each  to  allow  of  sinkage  four  separate  applications  may 
be  reckoned  as  being  usually  enough  for  all  purposes.  It  must 
be  understood  clearly  that  the  object  is  not  to  get  the  wood 
thickly  coated  so  much  as  to  have  a  film  which  will  not  sink. 
Open  grained  woods,  such  as  oak  and  ash,  may  require  even  more 
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than  four  applications,  but  fewer  will  be  necessary  with  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  olive,  satinwood,  etc.  The  best  thing,  therefore, 
that  the  novice  who  has  read  these  remarks  can  do  is  to  use  his 
own  discretion. 

The  previous  bodying  should  be  slightly  papered  down  before 
commencing  with  the  next  one,  but  by  no  means  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  rub  through  to  the  wood.  In  many  cases  the  paper- 
ing is  dispensed  with,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  polisher  as 
to  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
roughness  of  surface  from  any  cause  whatever  it  should  not  be 
omitted,  and  in  any  case  if  done  with  a  light  hand  it  is  not  open 
to  objection  even  if  there  may  be  no  great  advantage. 

Although  not  invariably  done,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  wipe  the 
surface  with  a  rag  damped  with  warm  water  before  beginning  to 
put  a  second  or  subsequent  body  on  the  previous  one.  It  re- 
moves a  good  deal  of  the  superflous  oil,  besides  clearing  away  any 
dust  which  may  have  settled  in  the  work,  and  the  rubber  when 
next  applied  works  more  freely  than  it  otherwise  would. 

As  the  work  progresses  the  novice  will  do  well  to  watch  it 
carefully  in  order  to  stop  as  soon  as  any  irregularity  is  noticed, 
for  the  only  thing  then  to  be  done  is  to  paper  down  thoroughly 
and  start  afresh  with  polish.  The  mishaps  which  are  most  likely 
to  occur  are  an  uneven  surface,  either  ridgy  or  broken  and  torn 
looking.  The  former  will  most  likely  be  due  to  the  rubber 
having  been  overcharged  with  polish  or  from  having  allowed  it  t<  > 
remain  standing  on  the  work.  A  torn,  rough-looking  surface  will 
probably  be  the  result  of  using  too  little  oil,  for  the  rubber 
instead  of  gliding  smoothly  over  the  surface  will  have  a  tendency 
to  tear  it  up.  Should  the  polish  come  off  in  pieces  or  seem 
to  break  away  instead  of  amalgamating  with  that  previously 
applied,  it  shows  that  there  has  been  too  much  oil  on  the  surface. 
As  these  defects  may  not  be  apparent  in  all  lights,  or  when  the 
work  is  regarded  from  certain  positions,  the  polisher  should  move 
it  about  so  that  the  light  is  reflected  at  various  angles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  polish  hardens  on  the 
fingers,  and  it  may  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  workers 
that  the  hands  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible.     If  the  shellac, 
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the  solid  substance  of  the  polish,  thickens  or  hardens  on  the 
hands  to  any  great  extent  it  is  apt  to  chip  off  and  fall  on  the 
wiii  k,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  this  will  be  blemished.  As 
simp  ami  water,  especially  if  cold,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  remove 
incrustations  of  polish  from  the  fingers,  it  may  be  well  to  know 
that  a  little  methylated  spirit  will  do  so,  or  ordinary  washing 
soda  and  hot  water. 

When  the  rubber  is  first  applied  the  pressure  should  be  light, 
just  enough  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  wood.  As  the  rubbei 
gets  drier  it  may  be  increased,  but  at  no  time  should  it  be  hard. 
"When  bodying  up,  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  rubbei 
should  be  dried  out  before  more  polish  is  added  to  it,  and  when- 
ever this  is  done  take  care  that  the  face  of  the  rubber  is  free  from 
creases  or  wrinkles.  Any  of  these  will  certainly  tear  the  surface 
and  leave  the  body  rough  and  ragged. 

The  movement  of  the  rubber  should  be  regular  and  even  with 
only  a  moderate  speed,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  scrubbing  or 
working  rapidly.  Time  must  be  given  to  the  spirit  to  evaporate 
before  rubbing  over  the  same  spot,  and  a  too  rapid  movement  151 
therefore  not  advisable. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Spiriting   off    in   Feench    Polish. 

QN  the  whole,  the  final  process  of  spiriting  or  finishing  off  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  bodying,  the  principal  difference  being 
that  instead  of  polish  on  the  rubber,  towards  the  last  methylated 
spirit  alone  is  used.  By  this  means  the  oil  which  has  been  used 
with  the  polish  is  "killed,"  so  that  none  of  it  remains  on  the 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bright  gloss,  which  is  such  an 
important  feature  of  French  polishing,  is  produced.  As  the 
durability  and  general  excellence  of  the  polish  depends  on  the 
way  the  bodying  is  done,  so  does  the  brightness  depend  on  the 
way  the  spiriting  is  managed.  By  it  all  the  smears  and  rubber 
marks  caused  previously  must  be  removed  till  a  glossy,  hard  film 
of  shellac,  absolutely  free  from  oil,  results.  In  a  general  way 
we  talk  of  wood  being  polished,  but  strictly  speaking  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  so,  for  it  is  really  the  thin  coating  of  shellac  which 
is  polished,  the  wood  itself  not  being  touched  by  the  spirit  rubber, 
by  means  of  which  the  gloss  is  produced.  It  is  important  that 
the  novice  should  bear  this  in  mind,  for  he  must  recollect  that 
the  spirit,  acting  as  a  solvent  on  the  shellac,  would,  if  used  in 
excess,  wash  it  all  away  and  leave  the  wood  bare.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  what  is  wanted,  the  object  of  the  spirit  being 
merely,  as  above  stated,  to  clean  off  the  oil  and  attendant  smears  ; 
and  simple  as  the  process  may  seem  from  description,  in  actual 
practice  the  work  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  part  of  polishing. 
To  do  spiriting  off  really  well  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience  and  skill,  so  that  the  novice  must  not  be  disheartened 
if  it  is  some  time  before  he  can  get  good  results.  Wher.  one  can 
spirit  off  properly  he  may  consider  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
French  polishing  has  been  overcome. 
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At  the  commencement,  spiriting  off  is  almost  identical  with 
bodying  in,  the  chief  distinction  being  that  polish  considerably 
diluted  with  methylated  spirit  is  used  instead  of  pure  polish.  As 
the  rubber  dries  out  it  is  charged  with  polish  each  time  more 
diluted  than  previously.  Thus  the  first  time  there  may  be  three 
parts  polish,  the  next  equal  quantities,  and  the  third  time  three 
parts  spirit  to  one  of  polish,  and  finally  no  polish  at  all.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  estimate  about  the  proportions  required  when 
moistening  the  rubber,  as  the  exact  quantity  required  will  depend 
on  circumstances,  such  as  size  of  work,  quantity  of  oil  to  be  got 
rid  of,  and  so  on,  the  chief  point  to  be  insisted  on  being  that  the 
i[iiantity  of  polish  in  proportion  to  spirit  is  gradually  lessened. 
The  easiest  way  to  moisten  the  rubber  will  be  to  drop  the  polish 
and  methylated  spirit  on  it  without  measuring  either  of  them, 
just  estimating  the  quantity,  and,  as  before,  taking  care  not  to 
have  the  rubber  too  wet.  By  the  use  of  gradually  diluted  polish 
the  processes  of  bodying  and  spiriting  are,  as  it  were,  merged 
into  each  other  without  any  abrupt  transition,  and  this  inter- 
mediate stage  might  either  be  classed  with  the  former  or  the 
latter,  belonging  as  it  does  to  both  of  them.  When  all  the 
polish  in  the  rubber  has  been  worked  out  the  spiriting  off  strictly 
speaking  begins. 

A  clean  rubber  is  taken  for  it,  that  is,  one  which  is  used  for 
spiriting  only  must  be  taken,  aud  with  the  caution  just  given,  is 
moistened  with  methylated  spirit  alone.  Any  excess  in  the 
quantity  of  spirit  will  be  very  apt  to  wash  the  body  away,  and 
the  same  care  must  be  taken  as  before  not  to  let  the  rubber  stand 
on  the  work,  or  the  body  under  it  will  be  injured  by  being 
softened  and  so  washed  away.  The  rubber  will  be  referred  to 
more  in  detail  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  it,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  the  meantime  to  say  that  the  one  used  for  spiriting  should 
have  four  coverings,  equal  care  being  used  with  all  of  them  not 
to  have  any  crease  or  fold  on  the  face. 

As  each  covering  dries  in  turn,  it  is  removed,  till  at  last  the 
single  one  is  left.  Of  course,  when  it  dries  the  rubber  must  be 
recharged  and  re-covered  as  before.  The  motion  of  the  rubber  in 
spiriting  is  the  same  as  in  bodying,  except  that  towards  the  finish 
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it  will  be  an  advantage  to  rub  rather  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  final  rubs  must  be  so.  The  pressure 
may  be  increased  as  the  rubber  dries,  but  at  first  it  should  be  very 
light,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  finishing  touches.  Many 
polishers  give  these  with  the  rag  coverings  alone. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  novice  will  find  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  good  finish  enormously  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  work.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  he  should  for  a 
time  confine  his  attention  to  small  pieces.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  finish  the  work  completely  till  all  the  oil  has  been  got 
rid  of.  Although  it  is  not  difficult  for  an  experienced  polisher 
to  know  when  this  desideratum  has  been  attained,  the  beginner 
may  not  find  it  quite  so  easy.  He  has  already  been  told  that  oil 
may  be  detected  by  rubbing  the  work  with  the  finger  and  noticing 
the  greasy  feel  and  smear,  but  this  test  is  hardly  delicate  enough 
to  enable  him  to  recognise  the  presence  of  the  small  cpiantity 
which  would  act  prejudicially  by  preventing  a  bright,  good  polish. 
If  there  should  be  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  this  it  will  pro- 
bably be  owing  to  some  of  the  grease  remaining,  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  continue  spiriting  off.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  that  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  breathe  on  the  work 
to  see  if  there  is  any  oil  still  on  it.  If  there  be,  the  moisture  from 
the  breath  will  take  some  time  to  evaporate,  while  if  the  surface 
is  really  free  it  will  go  almost  instantaneously.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  oil  thoroughly  various  expedients  have  from  time  to 
time  been  advocated,  but  none  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  the  orthodox  if  more  tedious  process  of 
patient  labour.  That  some  remove  the  oil  speedily  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  rapidity  is  gained  at  the  expense  more  or  less  of 
durability  and  brilliance. 


CHAPTEE    V. 
Glazing    as   a    Means    of   Finishing. 

PS  a  means  of  finishing,  glazing  is  as  simple  as  spiriting  oil'  is 
difficult.  Anyone  can  do  it  almost  without  practice,  and  it 
is  very  quick.  Glaze  is  known  by  various  names,  more  or  less 
descriptive  of  the  speed  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used. 
Glaze,  however,  is  the  general  name  for  it,  though  it  is  sometimes 
honoured  with  the  higher-sounding  title  of  "  methylated  finish" 
or  "finish"  only.  Briefly  described,  glazing  consists  in  varnishing 
bodied-up  work,  instead  of  polishing  the  coating  of  shellac.  The 
gloss  is  got  by  the  application  of  a  thin  varnish  glaze,  instead  of 
by  rubbing.  Tliis  method,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  correctly 
considered  as  polishing,  although  work  finished  by  it  is  regarded 
as  French  polished,  and  fo .  all  practical  purposes  it  is  so  ,  and  in 
certain  situations  and  on  particular  kinds  of  work,  where  the 
spirit  rubber  could  not  well  be  used  without  more  trouble  than 
the  extra  labour  would  be  worth,  glazing  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Comparing  glazing  with  well-spirited  work,  the  chief 
disadvantage  in  it  consists  in  its  want  of  permanence,  for  when 
first  applied,  if  properly  done,  it  looks  almost  as  well  as  the  other, 
so  closely  does  it  resemble  spirited  work  that  only  an  expert  cotild 
detect  the  difference. 

Like  French  polish,  glaze  may  be  bought  or  made  by  the  user, 
and  for  reasons  given  for  preferring  home-made  polish  the  latter 
course  may  as  well  be  adopted.  Instructions  for  making  it  will  be 
found  later  on. 

Either  a  rubber,  as  for  French  polishing,  or  a  sponge  may  be 
used  for  applying  the  glaze  with,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  this 
is  used  as  a  varnish,  therefore  protracted  rubbing  is  undesirable. 
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The  rubber,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  ©f  a  brush.  From  this  it 
will  be  understood  that  it  should  be  tolerably  soft  instead  of  hard 
and  compact.  When  using  glaze  the  rubber  should  be  fully 
charged,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  liquid  drops  from 
it  or  floods  the  wood  on  being  put  on  it,  for  if  this  is  the  case  the 
surface  will  dry  ridgy  instead  of  smoothly.  Instead  of  a  circular 
motion,  as  when  polishing  the  glaze,  a  rubber  should  be  used  in 
straight  strokes  from  one  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  being  treated 
to  the  other.  The  pressure  should  be  very  light.  Possibly  one 
coat  of  glaze  may  give  the  desired  result,  if  not  the  rubber  must 
be  passed  over  it  again,  but  on  no  account  should  the  rubber  be 
passed  over  the  surface  while  the  previous  coating  is  wet,  or  the 
appearance  will  be  ragged  instead  of  smooth  and  bright.  As 
glaze  dries  very  quickly,  the  polisher  will  not  have  to  wait  long, 
and  if  he  has  done  the  work  well,  it  ought,  as  stated,  to  be  equal 
in  appearance  to  spirited-off  polish.  This  brightness  will  last  for 
a  considerable  time  if  the  article  is  handled  with  care.  The 
glazed  surface,  however,  is  much  softer  than  a  French  polished 
one.  It  scratches  more  easily  and  will  not  stand  so  much  handling, 
but  with  all  its  faults  it  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  and 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  employed  occasionally  even  on  good 
articles  of  furniture,  or  rather  on  parts  of  them. 

Mouldings  which  are  out  of  the  way  may  very  often  be  treated 
with  glaze  without  the  slightest  objection,  and  much  more 
easily  than  by  spiriting  off.  Pieces  of  fretwork  also  may  be 
glazed  with  advantage,  and,  speaking  generally,  any  parts  of 
work  which  cannot  conveniently  be  spirited  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
scratched.  Thus,  chairs  and  upholstered  work  often  have  the 
woodwork  or  frame  partly  polished  before  the  upholsterer 
touches  them,  the  final  "  touching  up"  by  the  polisher  being  left 
till  the  last  thing.  When  the  covering  is  on,  it  is  often  incon- 
venient to  spirit  off,  not  to  speak  of  the  increased  risk  of  injury 
to  the  cover,  so  that  glaze  is  frequently  used  on  even  good  work. 

Glazing  has  been  referred  to  as  being  practically  varnishing, 
and  to  still  further  assimilate  it  to  what  is  ordinarily  understood 
by  this  term,  sometimes  it  is  applied  with  a  brush.  This  treat- 
ment is,  however,  only  exceptional,  but  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
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novice  to  know  of  it,  as  it.is  especially  applicable  to  those  por 
tions  of  French  polished  furniture  which  are  carved,  such  as  panels, 
etc.  When  this  is  done  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  the  glaze  alone, 
but  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  French  polish,  or  a  rathei 
smaller  quantity  of  spirit  varnish,  in  order  to  give  it  body  and 
consistency.  Naturally,  when  applied  with  a  brush  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  an  excessive  quantity  of  glaze,  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  coarser  varnish  must  remember  that  they  do  not 
require  to  imitate  the  effect  of  these  on  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Occasionally  glazed  work  is  lightly  spirited,  but  by  this  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  spiriting  as  already  described  is  done,  for 
were  this  the  case  glazing  would  be  even  more  tedious  than  the 
better  method.  When  glaze  is  spirited  the  work  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  rubbed,  for  the  spirit  rubber  must  be  passed  very  lightly 
and  carefully  over  it,  just  enough  to  damp  the  surface  and  no 
more.  Some  polishers  make  it  almost  a  rule  to  pass  the  spirit 
rubber  over  glaze,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  gener- 
ally results  in  a  better  surface  than  when  nothing  is  done  after 
the  application  of  the  glaze  rubber.  The  prevalent  custom,  how- 
ever, is  to  make  glazing  the  final  operation,  so  that  the  novice 
must  just  be  guided  by  circumstances  or  by  his  own  inclinations. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  Workroom  and  its  Fittings. 

n  RESUME  of  the  chief  operation,  or  what  is  considered  such, 
of  the  polisher,  viz.,  French  polishing,  having  been  given, 
instructions  on  other  matters  bearing  directly  on  the  subject 
must  be  given,  in  order  that  the  novice  may  be  fully  informed  on 
all  points  which  it  is  necessary  he  should  know  about.  The  first 
thing  naturally  Is 

The  Workroom  and  its  Fittings. 

The  one  thing  necessary  in  a  room  devoted  to  polishing  is  a 
stove  or  fireplace,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  kept  warm  and 
dry  in  cold  weather.  A  good  light  is  also  desirable,  as  well  as  a 
bench  or  table  of  some  kind  to  hold  pieces  while  they  are  being 
worked  on.  As  for  shelves  and  other  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  different  materials  used,  they  may  safely  be  left  for  the 
reader  to  decide  on  according  to  his  convenience  or  wishes. 

The  necessity  for  doing  polishing  (French)  in  a  warm,  dry 
atmosphere  arises  from  something  more  than  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  polisher,  for  in  a  cold  room  it  will  be  often  im- 
possible to  polish,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  material. 
When  applied  to  the  wood,  instead  of  being  clear  and  transparent 
it  will  be  cloudy  and  milky-looking.  In  the  words  of  the  work- 
shop, the  polish  chills,  and  this  will  especially  be  the  case  if  the 
wood  is  in  the  smallest  degree  damp  from  either  an  aqueous  stain 
or  from  the  atmosphere.  Even  if  the  wood  is  perfectly  dry  but 
too  cold,  the  polish  will  chill  when  it  is  first  put  on.  The  room 
may  not  be  excessively  hot — a  temperature  between  45°  and  70° 
Fahrenheit    does  very  well  in  ordinary  circumstances.     In  this 
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country,  at  any  rate,  it  is  chiefly  cold  and  damp  combined  which 
have  to  be  guarded  against,  and  I  think  readers  will  be  pretty 
safe  in  concluding  that  a  room  which  is  not  too  cold  to  sit  in  will 
do  very  well  for  polishing  in.  If  it  does  not  they  will  soon  bo 
aware  of  it  from  the  polish  chilling.  Even  if  the  heat  of  the 
room  is  suitable,  chilling  may  result  from  the  wood  being  too 
cold.  In  cold  wet  weather,  therefore,  polishing  should  not  be 
begun  on  anything  which  has  been  exposed  to  excessive  cold  till 
it  has  had  time  to  get  sufficiently  warm.  Thus  it  would  hardly 
do  to  begin  polishing  anything  which  has  been  standing  in  cold 
weather  in  an  unheated  place  from  Saturday  afternoon  till 
Monday  morning,  even  though  the  air  in  the  polishing  shop  might 
be  warm  enough.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  the  wood  must 
be  actually  warm  to  the  touch,  for  all  that  is  wanted  is  that  it 
shall  not  be  so  cold  as  to  chill  the  polish.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  an  out-house  or  a  room  which  might  be  suitable  enough  for 
some  kind  of  work  is  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  winter  time,  the 
place  in  which  to  do  French  polishing. 

When  chill,  which  is  unmistakable,  occurs,  the  best  way  is  to 
desist  from  working  till  the  job  and  the  place  are  warm  enough, 
and  if  checked  in  time  it  does  little  or  no  harm.  Of  course,  if 
chilled  polish  were  allowed  to  remain  it  would  be  a  blemish,  but 
there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  with  it.  A  moderate  amount  of 
warmth  will  almost  invariably  restore  the  transparency,  and 
unless  the  chill  be  excessive  the  cloudiness  may  disappear  by 
itself.  It  is  better,  however,  not  to  trust  to  this,  but  to  apply 
heat  locally.  If  the  object  is  only  small,  the  natural  way,  and 
one  which  will  occur  to  every  reader,  is  to  put  it  near  the  fire. 
Large  articles,  however,  cannot  be  treated  thus,  and  the  fire  must 
be  brought  to  them.  If  there  is  a  hot  glue  pot  handy,  and  it  is 
held  near  the  chilled  part,  nothing  more  need  be  done.  A  warm 
fiat  iron,  anything,  in  fact,  may  be  held  near  the  chill,  for  in 
ordinary  circumstances  only  a  very  small  amount  of  heat  will  be 
recpiired.  In  no  case  should  it  be  great  enough  to  burn  or  blister 
the  polish,  nor,  of  course,  should  the  heated  article  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  polish,  but  be  just  moved  about  sufficiently  near  to 
remove  the  chill. 

B  2 
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As  regards  lighting,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  go  to  any 
trouble  in  altering  existing  sources.  Perhaps,  if  the  polisher  has 
any  choice  and  other  conveniences  are  equal,  he  may  as  well 
select  a  side  light  instead  of  a  top  light,  that  is,  a  room  with 
windows  in  the  wall  instead  of  in  the  roof.  Good  work,  however, 
can  be  done  with  either,  or  at  night  by  artificial  light. 

More  important  than  the  source  or  kind  of  light  is  the  necessity 
for  cleanliness  by  the  absence  of  dust,  for  if  this  settles  on  wet 
polish  it  is  very  objectionable.  Few  places  are  so  free  from  dust 
as  to  render  it  superfluous  to  cover  up  a  piece  of  work  while  it  is 
standing,  and  before  beginning  after  an  interval  on  anything  it 
should  be  carefully  dusted.  It  may  also  be  said  that  a  room 
above  a  stable,  or  to  which  the  atmosphere  of  one  can  penetrate, 
is  not  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  polishing,  or  rather  for  all  kinds 
of  wood,  as  some  of  these,  especially  oak,  are  very  susceptible  to 
ammoniacal  vapour  and  become  darker  when  exposed  to  it. 

About  the  work-bench  or  table  very  little  need  be  said,  as 
anything  which  will  support  the  work  being  polished  will  do. 
Trestles  and  boards  are  perhaps  as  convenient  as  any  arrangement. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  a  few  lengths  of  wood  covered  with  baize 
to  lay  between  the  bench  top  and  the  work,  if  this  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  might  be  injured  by  placing  it  on  the  wood,  as,  for 
instance,  a  door  panel  or  frame  which  is  polished  on  both  sides  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  newly-polished  surface  is  easily 
scratched,  being  much  softer  than  it  afterwards  becomes.  The 
baize-covered  pieces  need  not  be  large,  for  their  principal  object  is 
to  keep  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  free  from  contact  with 
anything.  Very  often  it  suffices  to  cover  the  bench  top  temporarily 
with  a  piece  of  baize  or  other  soft  material.  For  some  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  chairs  or  other  articles  standing  on  feet,  especially 
if  these  are  castered — "  caster  cups  "  will  be  found  a  convenience. 
These  are  sometimes  to  be  bought  in  London,  but  improvised 
ones  made  of  inch  wood  and,  say,  Sin.  square,  slightly  hollowed 
out  on  one  side,  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  anything.  They 
are  merely  to  keep  the  work  steady,  and  are  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable. 

Another  and  perhaps  greater  convenience  for  general  purposes 
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is  some  means  of  keeping  flat  pieces,  snch  as  panels,  steady  on  the 
bench  while  they  are  being  polished.  When  a  bench,  board,  or 
table  is  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  polishing,  nothing  is  better 
than  a  series  of  holes  into  which  pegs  of  suitable  substance  can 
be  inserted,  but  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  available  the  polisher 
will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

The  only  other  things  which  are  required  in  a  polisher's  work- 
shop, besides  the  materials  themselves,  are  a  few  tins,  such  as 
those  for  biscuits,  mustard,  etc.,  with  covers,  to  hold  rubbers  and 
brushes,  and  bottles  to  hold  liquids,  so  that  very  little  expense 
need  be  incurred  in  providing  fittings,  for  almost  any  household 
has  the  needful  articles  among  its  more  or  less  waste  odds  and 
ends.  With  these  hints  on  the  shop  and  its  fittings  we  may  pass 
on  to  consider  some  of  the  materials  used.  First  among  these  is 
the  rubber,  for  without  it  the  French  polisher  can  do  nothing. 

The  rubber  is  as  indispensable  to  the  French  polisher  as  the 
brush  is  to  the  painter,  and  simple  though  it  may  seem,  there  is 
a  good  deal  in  connection  with  it  which  the  polisher  should 
know. 

Although  rubbers  are  made  of  various  materials  for  different 
purposes,  those  in  most  general  use  are  composed  as  already 
stated — wadding  inside,  and  a  piece  of  soft  rag  for  the  covering. 
The  wadding,  'or  cotton  wool  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  upholsterer,  as  it  is  largely  used  for  stuffing 
chairs,  etc.  It  may  also  be  bought  from  chemists  and  druggists, 
who,  however,  charge  more  for  it,  so  that  those  who  can  do  so 
may  as  well  get  it  from  an  upholsterer.  It  is  sold  by  the  yard  at 
a  very  low  price,  which  of  course  varies  somewhat,  but  it  will 
seldom  be  more  than  threepence  a  yard,  which  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  work.  For  an  amateur  who 
takes  proper  care  of  his  rubbers  it  will  be  enough  to  last  a  life- 
time almost.  As  it  is  to  be  had  both  dyed  and  white,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  the  latter  is  what  is  wanted,  as  the  dark  is  un- 
suitable, except  for  ebonised  work,  when  it  might  be  used  without 
injury  to  the  work,  though  without  any  advantage.  Instead  of 
the  prepared  wadding,  raw  cotton,  from  which  any  seeds  or 
foreign  materials  have  been  removed,  may  be  used  equally  well. 
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The  prepared  wadding  has  a  kind  of  skin,  caused  by  size  used 
in  preparing  it,  which  may  as  well  be  removed  before  wrapping 
in  the  nuter  covering,  though  as  it  is  soft  it  soon  disappears  with 
the  polish.  The  best  wadding  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  though 
for  ordinary  purposes  there  is  not  much  difference,  and  the 
novice  need  not  perplex  himself  about  quality. 

For  the  coverings  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  old  linen  rags, 
though  cotton  may  be  used  if  soft  and  fine.  If  new  materials  are 
used  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  beforehand,  not  so  much 
to  clean  them  as  to  make  them  soft  and  remove  every  particle  of 
size,  or  whatever  may  have  been  used  to  give  them  a  finish.  A 
hard,  glazed  material  is  quite  unsuitable  until  it  has  been  washed 
well,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  anything  coloured  or  printed, 
uidess  the  colour  has  been  washed  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  not  run,  and  so  possibly  stain  the  work.  If  old  stuff  is  used, 
and  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  preferred  by  most  polishers,  seams 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  at  any  rate  on  the  face  of  the  rubber, 
where  they  would  scratch  the  polish.  In  like  manner  anything 
which  could  injure  the  soft  film  or  prevent  the  polish  being  laid 
smoothly  renders  a  piece  useless  for  polishing  purposes.  The 
most  suitable  kind  of  rag  is  that  which  is  thin  and  soft  but  not 
too  open,  and  plenty  which  will  do  can  be  got  in  most  houses,  so 
that  the  amateur  will  seldom  have  to  purchase  any. 

To  form  the  rubber,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
the  wadding,  place  it  on  a  piece  of  suitable  rag,  and  fold  the 
edges  of  this  up  so  that  the  rubber  "may  be  held  in  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  when  working,  or,  if  large  enough, 
under  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  rubber  should  be  moderately 
firm  without  being  positively  as  hard  as  it  could  be  made,  or  loose 
and  puffy  as  the  other  extreme.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  covering  on  the  face  has  no  folds  or  creases,  for 
these  will  infallibly  spoil  the  work.  At  this  part,  also,  there 
should  be  only  one  thickness  over  the  wadding,  except  in  the  case 
of  spirit  rubbers,  which,  as  already  stated,  should  have  several. 

The  size  of  the  rubber  must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  be 
determined  by  the  work  being  done,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that 
a  large  one  will  be   more  suitable   for  doing  anything   extensive 
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than  a  small  one.     It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  any  definite 

directions  on  this  point,  foi*  anything  that  can  be  worked  com- 
fortably with  the  whole  hand,  or  only  with  the  tips  of  thumb  and 
two  lingers,  may  be  used,  according  to  the  job.  As  a  good  general 
idea  of  rubbers  of  moderate  dimensions,  suitable  for  most  pieces 
or  parts  of  furniture,  it  may  be  said  that  those  from  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut  to  that  of  an  ordinary  egg  will  be  found  the  most 
useful.  There  is,  however,  absolutely  no  rule  on  the  subject, 
each  polisher  using  the  size,  and  it  may  also  be  said  the  shape, 
which  he  finds  most  convenient,  and  as  might  easily  be  expected 
what  suits  one  man  and  one  piece  of  work  may  not  suit  another. 

Although  a  rubber  is  such  a  very  easy  thing  to  make,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  new  one  should  be  used  every  time  or  for  every 
job,  i.e.,  the  old  ones  should  not  be  thrown  away.  Intrinsically, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  value  in  them,  but,  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  old  rubbers  are  better  in  use  than  new  ones,  and  are  much 
preferred  by  professional  polishers.  The  novice,  therefore,  will 
do  well  to  preserve  his  rubbers.  They  should  be  kept  in  closed 
tins  in  order  to  remain  in  good  condition,  for  if  they  become 
thorougldy  hard  they  are  useless  till  they  have  been  re-softened. 
This  may  be  done  by  putting  a  little  methylated  spirit  in  the  tin 
along  with  them  and  leaving  them  for  a  time.  If  not  used  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  sprinkle  a  few 
drops  of  spirit  in  the  tin  now  and  then.  Of  course,  if  the  tin  is 
thorougldy  air-tight  this  is  unnecessary,  as  none  of  the  spirit  can 
evaporate,  nor  is  it  necessary  with  rubbers  which  are  in  constant 
use.  Spirit  rubbers  do  not  need  the  same  precautions,  as  con- 
taining no  polish  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  harden.  A  rubber 
should  not  be  used  indiscriminately  for  all  kinds  of  work,  but 
should  be  kept  for  one  special  purpose.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  prepare  a  number  of  them  before  commencing  polishing,  as  it 
will  be  better  to  make  them  as  required.  The  stock  will  soon 
accumulate  sufficiently.  How  long  a  rubber  will  last  can  hardly 
be  stated,  for  of  course  a  time  arrives  when  they,  like  everything 
else,  get  past  their  work,  but  when  the  novice  has  used  one  till  it 
is  no  longer  serviceable  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  judge  for  him- 
self whether  a  new  one  is  required  or  not.      Of  course  a  good  deal 
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depends  on  the  treatment  a  rubber  receives  and  the  care  taken 
with  it,  but  it  may  give  some  idea  of  their  durability  to  say  some 
have  been  in  use  for  years.  Probably  no  one  but  the  owner  would 
appreciate  such  old  specimens,  or  consider  them  better  than  those 
which  had  only  been  moderately  used. 

Instead  of  wadding,  flannel  is  sometimes  used,  though  not  so 
much  now  as  formerly,  and  for  general  purposes  it,  or  anything 
but  wadding,  may  be  regarded  as  old-fashioned  and  almost  obso- 
lete, so  that  beyond  the  bare  mention  that  such  things  may  be 
used  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  them.  If  the 
novice  wishes  to  try  flannel  or  felt  rubbers  he  may  do  so  more 
profitably  on  large  than  on  small  work.  The  material  should  be 
rolled  firmly,  and  the  same  precautions  to  avoid  anything  which 
would  be  liable  to  scratch  must  be  taken  as  before.  If  this  be 
done  there  is  no  apparent  reason,  beyond  custom,  why  many 
other  substances  besides  those  named  might  not  be  used  for 
rubbers,  and  those  who  feel  inclined  to  do  so  may  at  least  try 
them  when  the  recognised  materials  are  not  handy. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

FILLERS    FOR    "WOOD    TO     BE    FRENCH    POLISHED. 

n  S  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  bodying  up,  the 
wood  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  polish  by 
stopping  the  grain  or  choking  it,  so  that  an  excessive  quantity  of 
polish  is  not  wasted  in  tilling  up  the  pores.  If  this  be  not  done 
there  will  be  much  loss  both  of  time  and  material,  especially  in 
such  coarse  and  open-grained  woods  as  ash,  oak,  American 
walnut,  etc.,  for  the  polish  being  very  thin  would  require 
numerous  applications.  Not  only  should  a  filler  save  labour  or 
time,  but  also  material,  for  as  compared  with  the  more  costly 
polish  it  is  valueless. 

That  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  fillers  goes  almost  without 
saying,  for  so  long  as  the  grain  is  stopped  and  there  is  nothing 
hurtful  to  the  polish,  it  does  not  much  matter  what  is  used.  Thus 
we  find  whiting,  plaster  of  Paris,  pumice  powder,  as  well  as 
similar  substances  pressed  into  the  service  with  various  liquids  to 
render  them  workable.  In  addition  to  these,  size  and  varnish  are 
sometimes  used. 

Perhaps  the  filler  most  commonly  used  is  the  plaster  of  Paris 
and  tallow  one,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  polishers 
use  it  who  do  not  consider  it  the  best  for  durable  work.  For 
quick  work  it  is  undoubtedly  good,  and  many,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  consider  it  the  best,  or  as  good  as  any  other  for  all  classes  of 
work.  My  own  objection  to  it  is  on  account  of  the  grease,  which 
increases  the  liability  of  the  polish  to  sweat.  This  is  a  blemish 
which  occurs  occasionally,  and  is  owing  to  the  oil  in  the  wood 
breaking  through  the  polish,  and  from  dust  being  caught,  giving 
the   surface   a   dirty   appearance  broken  up  by  lines.      When  the 
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sweating  is  very  bad,  almost  the  whole  of  the  bright  polish  dis- 
appears. How  to  remove  sweat  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
remarks  later  on,  and  at  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
about  it.  When  tallow  and  plaster  are  used,  they  are  mixed  into 
a  paste,  sometimes  by  melting  the  grease,  and  at  other  times  cold. 
Whichever  is  chosen,  the  mixture  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the 
wood,  and  the  surplus  cleaned  away  before  it  hardens.  This 
remark,  however,  applies  to  all  fillers  indiscriminately.  Any 
piece  of  rag  will  do  to  apply  them  with,  and  so  long  as  the  grain 
is  well  filled  or  stopped,  little  more  is  wanted.  Instead  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  whiting  is  sometimes  used  with  the  tallow. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  greasiness  which  is  unavoidable  with 
tallow,  water  is  sometimes  used,  and  especially  with  whiting,  to 
form  the  paste.  With  it  the  objectionable  oiliness  of  course  is 
not  present,  but  then  the  opposite  danger  of  raising  the  gram  or 
causing  the  wood  to  have  a  rough  surface  has  to  be  contended 
against.  As  the  roughened  wood  must  be  papered  down,  extra 
labour  is  involved. 

Another  favourite  way  of  mixing  the  filler  is  to  use  raw 
linseed  oil  and  polish  with  the  whiting,  but  this,  though  to  a 
smaller  extent,  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  tallow.  The  polish 
and  oil  may  be  in  varying  proportions,  though  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  use  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Instead  of  raw  oil, 
boiled  is  occasionally  used,  but  I  cannot  recommend  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other,  either  alone  or  with  polish. 

A  good  clean  filler,  not  unpleasant  like  tallow,  free  from  greasi- 
ness, and  not  causing  the  grain  to  rise  as  water  does,  is  made  with 
whiting  and  turpentine,  aud  it  is  the  one  I  advise  amateurs  to  use 
in  preference  to  the  others. 

It  is  needless  to  give  proportions  for  the  various  ingredients  in 
any  filler.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  mixture  should  be  of 
as  great  a  consistence  as  will  allow  it  to  be  rubbed  well  into  the 
wood.  If  too  thin  it  would  be  sloppy,  and  if  too  stitl*  it  could  not 
be  worked  into  the  pores,  so  that  within  these  limits  there  is 
plenty  of  latitude  to  allow  the  mixture  to  be  made  by  guess-work, 
and  minute  directions  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  would  only  tend 
to  hamper  the  novice  without  any  benefit  resulting. 
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In  mentioning  fillers,  so  far  only  white  lias  been  supposed  to 
be  required,  and  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  wood  nothing  more  is 
necessary.  For  darker  woods  the  filling  is  generally  coloured  to 
correspond  in  some  degree  with  them.  Extreme  accuracy  in 
matching  the  tints  is  not  necessary,  and  almost  any  suitable 
pigment  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Whatever  is  used  it  should 
be  got  dry,  and  not  in  the  form  of  paint.  No  directions  about 
the  actual  mixing  can  be  necessary.  The  following  pigments  will 
be  found  useful  and  efficacious  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the 
fillers  : — Rose  pink  or  Venetian  red  for  mahogany  ;  burnt  umber, 
or  Vandyke  brown  if  desired,  reddened  with  Venetian  red,  for 
walnut,  brown  oak,  or  any  dark  wood  of  similar  tint ;  and  lamp 
black  for  black  work.  Lighter  woods  require  no  colouring  matter 
in  the  filler,  and  any  others  csm  easily  have  the  filling  adapted  to 
them. 

Instead  of  any  of  these  pasty  fillers,  varnish  may  be  used  to 
close  the  grain  ;  but  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  paper  it  down 
before  applying  the  polish. 

A  very  excellent  and  cleanly,  though  rather  troublesome,  mode 
of  filling  is  by  using  pumice  powder  in  conjunction  with  the 
polish-rubber  when  bodying  in.  In  this  case  the  pumice  powder 
may  rather  be  said  to  assist  the  polish  in  filling  than  to  fill  en- 
tirely by  itself.  The  method  of  using  is  either  to  sprinkle  some 
of  the  powder  from  a  pounce  or  thin  muslin  bag  on  to  the  work 
or  on  to  the  rubber,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  an 
excessive  quantity,  for  it  is  better  to  err  in  using  too  little  than 
too  much.  If  by  any  chance  too  much  is  put  on,  or  rather  worked 
in  at  one  place,  and  the  work  is  in  consequence  rough  and  ridgy, 
it  may  be  rectified  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  polish  with 
spirit.  To  say  what  is  too  much  or  too  little  is  difficult,  but  it 
may  help  the  novice  to  know  that  the  former  is  more  easily  found 
out  than  the  latter,  and  that  there  should  be  no  apparent  gritti- 
ness  when  working  the  rubber.  The  principal  objection  to  using 
too  little  will  be  that  more  time  is  necessary  than  when  the  right 
quantity  is  used  on  the  work.  When  great  purity  of  tone  is 
wanted  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  pumice  powder  filler,  but 
perhaps  few  except  experts  would  recognise  its  niceties,  so  that 
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the  novice  can  hardly  be  advised  to  take  much  trouble  with  it  if  he 
finds  its  use  difficult. 

For  pine  work,  the  most  suitable  filler  is  ordinary  size  applied 
in  the  usual  way.  If  it  is  not  handy,  glue  diluted  with  water  to 
a  similar  degree  of  weakness  may  be  used  instead.  For  common 
work,  time  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  colouring  the  size  to 
resemble  the  wood  to  which  the  pine  is  to  be  stained  in  imitation. 
It  is  sometimes  considered  that  it  is  better  to  give  ash  a  sizing  of 
white  polish  before  filling  in. 

For  some  fine  hard  woods  of  very  close  texture  little  or  no 
filling  is  necessary,  and  as  they  are  generally  only  in  small  pieces, 
it  is  questionable  whether  any  better  filler  for  them  can  be  found 
than  "  white  hard  "  or  "  spirit  "  varnish.  Of  course  it  must  be 
rubbed  down  when  dry. 

Woods  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  resin,  such  as 
pich  pine,  may  be  filled  with  boiled  oil  or  spirit  varnish,  and  some 
polishers  consider  that  no  other  fillers  are  so  suitable  for  them. 

In  case  of  doubt  whether  a  filler  is  necessary  or  not  on  some 
fine  woods,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  when  properly  used 
a  filler  has  no  deleterious  effect.  For  woods  which  it  is  desired  to 
finish  as  light  as  possible  an  oil  filler  should  not  be  used,  as  oil  has 
a  tendency  to  darken  the  colour. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  several  patent  fillers  sold, 
for  all  of  which  special  advantages  are  claimed ;  but  few  if  any  of 
them  possess  any  advantage  over  those  in  common  use,  and  which 
have  here  been  described. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Wax  Polishing. 

O EFORE  the  adoption  of  French  polishing,  unless  woodwork 
was  simply  varnished,  the  finish  was  got  by  means  of  bees- 
wax and  turpentine,  a  mixture  which  is  even  now  much  used  for 
reviving  polish  by  the  domestic  furniture  cleaner.  Although  an 
old-fashioned  process,  it  has  never  entirely  been  relegated  to  the 
things  of  the  past,  and  with  the  revival  of  art  principles  in  the 
construction  of  articles  of  furniture  it  came  much  into  favour 
again  a  few  years  ago  as  a  means  of  finishing  fumigated  oak,  that 
is,  oak  darkened  in  a  way  which  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
the  chapter  on  staining.  At  one  time  it  was  no  doubt  used  for 
finishing  other  woods  as  well,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
much  if  not  all  of  the  mahogany  work  made  in  the  last  century 
was  wax  polished,  or  subjected  to  a  process  of  oil  polishing  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place.  But  the  probability  is 
that  wax  polish  was  used  whenever  a  fine  finish  was  wanted, 
and  though  we  can  get  a  more  brilliant  gloss  now,  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  who  wish  to  do  so  should  not  finish  any  piece 
of  woodwork,  whatever  the  kind  of  timber,  with  wax  and  tur- 
pentine. It  is  merely  custom  now  which  confines  its  use  almost 
entirely  to  oak,  and  I  venture  to  think  a  custom  which  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  departing  from  whenever  the 
peculiar  gloss  which  is  obtainable  by  wax  polishing  is  desirable. 

Wax  polishing  is  very  easy,  time  and  "elbow  grease  "  being 
of  more  importance  than  preliminary  practice  or  skill,  for  with 
reasonable  directions  there  is  no  reason  why  the  beginner  should 
not  do  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  years  at  the  work.  For 
carving  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  other  method  of 
polishing. 
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Carved  panels  and  articles  of  fretwork  may  be  easily  and 
cleanly  treated  by  means  of  wax,  without  giving  them  that 
common  varnished  look  which  they  so  often  possess  even  when 
they  have  been  ostensibly  French  polished.  Wax  and  friction 
will  give  them  a  sufficient  gloss  to  prevent  them  from  having  an 
unfinished  appearance.  If  any  selection  may  be  made  of  woods 
which  may  be  polished  with  wax  with  advantage,  or  without 
detriment  to  their  appearance,  it  may  be  said  that  the  coarser 
grained  kinds  are  those  which  may  most  appropriately  be  finished 
thus.  On  the  finer  kinds,  such  as  beach,  pine,  and  those  with 
similar  grains,  wax  does  not  look  so  well  as  on  the  others,  though 
beyond  this  comparative  failure  of  appearance  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  treatment  should  not  be  adopted. 

The  principal  objection  to  wax  polished  surfaces  is  that  they 
will  not  stand  the  damp  so  well  as  those  which  are  French 
polished.  If  anything  which  has  been  wax  polished  is  wetted, 
the  polish  is  destroyed,  so  that  any  piece  of  furniture  which  has 
been  treated  in  this  way  cannot  be  washed  without  necessitating 
its  being  repolished.  A  French  polished  surface,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  often  have  its  brilliance  restored  by  simply  wiping  it 
over  with  a  damp  rag.  No  great  harm  is  likely  to  result  to 
waxed  wood  if  the  impropriety  of  wetting  it  is  not  overlooked, 
for  with  ordinary  care  the  polish  is  very  durable  indeed  ;  the 
more  it  is  rubbed  the  better  it  becomes,  and  a  little  more  wax 
and  turpentine  will  always  restore  it  its  original  condition.  It 
is  for  this  reason  very  suitable  for  domestic  treatment,  as  even  if 
wax  polished  in  the  first  instance  by  a  professional  polisher  a 
piece  of  furniture  so  treated  when  new  never  requires  his  subse- 
quent attention.  All  that  is  necessary  can  be  done  by  anyone  in 
the  way  of  restoring  or  touching  up. 

Although  so  easily  revived,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  wax  polish 
anything  which  is  likely  to  come  under  the  influence  of  wet. 
For  instance,  an  umbrella  or  coat  stand,  though  it  may  be 
finished  with  wax,  cannot  so  appropriately  be  treated  with  wax 
as  with  French  polish,  for  very  obvious  reasons  ;  neither  would 
one  wax  polish  the  woodwork  surrounding  a  bath.  It  is  a  com- 
plaint not  unknown  to  furniture  dealers   that  sideboards,    etc., 
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which  have  been  wax  polished  have  got  marked — there  are 
either  patches,  generally  round,  or  rings,  or  simply  spots  of  a 
whitish  appearance  without  any  gloss  on  them;  sometimes  the 
owner  of  such  damaged  furniture  is  able  to  assume  the  cause,  at 
other  times  the  marks  have  come  by  themselves,  or  are  said  to 
have  done  so.  The  fact  is  that  the  marks  are  caused  by  water, 
and  are  owing  to  wet  tumblers,  ornaments,  or  splashes.  Though 
unsightly,  such  marks  are  very  easily  removed  by  rubbing  a  little 
beeswax  and  turpentine  over  them. 

For  wax  polishing,  ordinary  beeswax  is  used.  In  order  to 
render  its  application  easy  it  is  mixed  with  turpentine,  which, 
beyond  being  the  vehicle  by  which  the  wax  is  laid  on  the  wood, 
plays  no  part  in  the  actual  production  of  the  polish.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  beeswax  could  be  as  conveniently  put  on  the  wood  in 
its  natural  state  the  gloss  obtainable  would  be  equally  as  good  as 
when  turpentine  is  used.  The  fluid  does  not  act  as  oil  does  in 
paint,  for  before  a  polish  can  be  got  it  must  have  evaporated — 
that  is,  the  drier  the  surface  the  more  brilliant  will  the  gloss  be. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  apply  the 
wax  in  its  dry  or  unmixed  state  to  a  flat  surface,  and  then  pro- 
duce the  polish  by  friction,  but  it  is  much  simpler  to  put  the  wax 
on  when  it  has  been  reduced  to  pasty  or  semi-fluid  state  by  ad- 
mixture with  turpentine.  When  mouldings,  carved  parts,  and 
such  like  have  to  be  polished  by  this  means  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  put  the  wax  on  till  it  has  been  mixed  as  stated,  as 
apart  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  all  the  parts  there  is  the 
liability  of  clogging  them  up. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  said  that  wood  to  be 
wax  polished  does  not  require  to  be  tilled.  The  wax  acts  both  as 
a  tiller  and  a  polish,  and  the  operation  is  not  identical  with  the 
processes  of  French  polishing,  which  are  entirely  distinct. 

As  wax  polish  is  not  sold  ready  made  the  user  must  prepare  his 
own,  and  if  the  wax  is  good  may  dispense  with  any  ingredients 
except  the  two  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to 
mention  that  other  ingredients,  principally  resin,  were  and  are 
sometimes  used  by  those  whose  experience  entitles  them  to  a 
hearing.    In  my  opinion,  however,  little  if  any  advantage  is  gained 
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by  complicating  the  mixture.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  resin  is  the  assumption  that  it  hardens  the  polish  and 
prevents  the  surface  being  so  sticky  as  it  is  when  there  is  too 
much  wax,  or  when  this  seems  to  have  been  adulterated.  When 
properly  done  and  the  wax  good  there  certainly  is  no  necessity 
for  resin,  even  if  there  are  no  disadvantages  attending  its  use. 

The  proportions  of  wax  and  turpentine  are  altogether  unim- 
portant. The  great  thing  is  to  have  the  mixture,  or  rather  the 
wax,  soft  enough  to  be  rubbed  into  the  wood  easily.  In  practice 
the  wax  polish  used  by  different  polishers  varies  considerably  in 
consistency,  some  preferring  it  in  a  liquid  state,  while  others 
think  it  better  when  in  a  thicker  form,  say  like  soft  butter.  The 
stiffness  or  fluidity  of  the  mixture,  of  course,  all  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  turpentine.  If,  therefore,  the  novice,  till  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  whether  to  use  his  wax  polish  in  a  liquid  or 
thicker  form,  wishes  to  alter  any  mixture  he  has  got,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  add  more  wax  or  more  turpentine  to  it.  To  prepare 
the  mixture  the  wax  may  be  simply  shredded  or  made  into 
shavings  and  left  in  turpentine,  but  a  better  and  quicker  way, 
especially  if  a  paste  is  wanted,  is  to  melt  the  wax  and  while  it  is 
hot  add  the  turpentine.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  melted 
wax  does  not  catch  fire,  and  of  course  the  turpentine  should  not 
be  poured  hito  it  till  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire-place,  as  it 
is  very  inflammable.  When  the  mixture  is  cold  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  If  at  any  time  it  gets  too  stiff  to  be  rubbed  in  freely  it 
will  melt  with  a  very  small  amount  of  heat  and  some  more 
turpentine  can  then  be  added. 

In  order  to  guide  the  novice,  it  may  be  well  that  something 
should  be  said  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  thick 
and  liquid  polishes.  When  a  thick  or  pasty  polish  is  used  there 
is  a  risk  of  the  wax  being  deposited  too  thickly  in  recesses,  such 
as  those  between  beads,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  none  getting 
into  them.  The  thinner  the  polish  the  more  easily  and  evenly 
it  is  applied,  so  that  even  on  fine  carving  there  is,  if  ordinary 
care  be  taken,  scarcely  any  danger  of  clogging  the  work  up. 
When  a  thick  or  paste  mixture  is  used  the  turpentine  is  dispersed 
sooner  than  when  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  with  the 
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wax,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  polish  may  be  produced  more 
quickly  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  extra  labour  and  time  required,  not  only  to  rub  the  paste 
into  the  wood,  but  to,  remove  lumps  or  portions  which  have 
accidentally  settled  where  not  wanted,  so  that  there  is  little 
saving  one  way  or  the  other.  For  ease  and  convenience  un- 
doubtedly a  thin  polish  is  preferable,  and  for  general  purposes  it 
is  questionable  whether  one  of  the  consistence  of  thick  oil  can 
be  surpassed. 

The  wax  polish  may  be  applied  either  with  a  brush  or  with  a 
rag,  the  principal  thing  being  to  avoid  putting  too  much  wax  on 
the  surface.  It  must  be  rubbed  well  into  the  wood.  For  this 
reason  a  brush  is  recommended  for  carved  work.  The  brush 
should  be  a  moderately  stiff  one,  with  bristles  stiff  enough  to  rub 
the  wax  in  and  yet  not  to  injure  the  wood.  For  ordinary  work 
the  common  nail  brushes  with  wooden  backs  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing. If  the  mixture  is  a  thick  one  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  it  in  excess,  for  if  there  is  any  appreciable  thickness  of  wax 
on  the  work  there  is  too  much  of  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
superfluous  wax  may  be  got  rid  of  by  repeated  rubbings  with 
clean  cloths  or  brushes,  and  at  the  same  time  these  will  produce 
the  gloss.  In  fact,  after  the  wax  is  on  all  that  is  necessary  is  the 
friction,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  applied,  that  is  to  say,  the 
kind  of  rubber  used,  is  of  quite  secondary  importance.  If  there 
is  any  choice  at  the  disposal  of  the  polisher  he  should  use  the 
coarsest  material  first  and  finish  off  with  the  finest.  Perhaps  ou 
the  whole  there  is  nothing  better  than  flannel  or  a  piece  of  felt, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  anything  almost  which  does  not  scratch 
the  wood  and  is  free  from  fluff  or  loose  particles  will  do.  I  have 
seen  equally  good  results  got  from  the  use  of  a  scrubbing  brush, 
a  piece  of  Hessian  canvas,  flannel,  and  cotton  rag,  not  used  con- 
secutively on  the  same  piece  of  work,  but  each  one  as  the 
finisher  on  different  articles.  There  is  thus  ample  choice  for  the 
novice,  who  can  hardly  say  consistently  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  bring  up  a  polish  because  of  unsuitable  materials  for  rubbers. 
When  the  gloss  is  defective  it  will  generally  be  owing  to  there 
being  too  much  wax  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  or  to  the  worker 
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having  been  too  sparing  in  the  use  of  "  elbow  grease."  The  way 
to  remedy  the  defect  arising  from  the  former  cause  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  if  from  the  latter  the  course  of  procedure  is 
obvious.  Of  one  thing  the  novice  need  never  be  afraid  when 
wax  polishing,  viz.,  of  spoiling  the  job  by  too  hard  or  too  pro- 
longed rubbing,  for,  short  of  wearing  away  the  wood,  of  which 
there  is  not  much  danger,  the  polish  will  not  suffei  even  if  it  is 
not  improved  after  a  certain  stage  by  any  amount  of  it. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Oil    Polishing. 

QF  all  processes  of  polishing,  that  by  means  of  oil  is  the  most 
troublesome  and  tedious,  though,  like  that  with  wax,  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  requiring  principally  an  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  friction  frequently  repeated.  When  once  a  good  polish 
is  obtained,  it  is,  however,  perhaps  the  most  durable,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  many  woods  extremely  beautiful.  It  is,  however, 
very  rarely  that  a  really  good  polish  is  produced  nowadays  by 
means  of  oil,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  too  long.  It  has 
given  way  almost  entirely  to  the  more  speedy  methods  which 
have  been  described.  This  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
known  that  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results  with  oil,  many 
days,  or  even  weeks  must  elapse  between  the  first  application  of  the 
oil  and  the  finishing  touches.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  oil 
polished  work  can  never  be  said  to  be  finished,  for  the  more  it  is 
rubbed  the  better  it  will  be.  It  is  not  like  French  polishing, 
which  must  be  discontinued  when  a  certain  stage  has  been  reached, 
but  more  resembles  that  with  wax,  so  that  the  remarks  which  were 
made  in  connection  with  it  in  this  respect  may  be  applied  to  the 
work  now  under  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  laboriousness  of  oil  polishing,  the  amateur 
who  has  plenty  of  time  may  well  devote  some  of  his  attention  to 
it,  for  the  repeated  applications  of  oil  intensify  any  inherent 
beauties  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  give  it  a  richness 
of  appearance  which  nothing  else  will  produce.  To  use  a  work- 
shop colloquialism,  ' '  it  brings  up  the  figure, "  and  at  the  same 
time  imparts  a  pleasing  tone  of  colour.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
chapter  on  staining,  oil  is  very  generally  employed  for  this  purpose 
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on  wood  which  is  to  be  subsequently  French  polished.  Good 
figured  mahogany  is  perhaps  more  improved  by  oil  polishing  than 
any  other  wood,  a  rich  deep  colour  being  obtained  without  ob- 
scuring the  markings  and  unapproachable  by  any  known  stain. 

Oak  is  another  wood  which  looks  well  when  treated  with  oil. 
It  assumes  a  pleasing,  warm  tone  which  is  greatly  preferable  to 
the  crude  look  of  the  wood  when  it  is  polished  in  its  light  or 
natural  state^ 

Among  polishers,  oil  polishing,  and  that  of  an  inferior  kind,  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  dining-table  tops,  which  are  liable  to 
have  heated  articles,  such  as  plates  and  dishes,  placed  on  them. 
Those  who  have  ever  put  a  hot  plate  on  a  French  polished  dining- 
table  know  very  well  that  the  polish  is  marked  by  them,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  surface  is  soon  gone.  Oil  polished  tops  do  not  mark 
in  the  same  way,  as  heat  does  not  affect  them. 

The  oil  used  is  raw  linseed,  though  occasionally  it  is  simmered 
a  little  in  order,  as  some  think,  to  improve  its  polishing  proper- 
ties. For  the  same  reason,  and  also  with  the  view  of  saving 
labour,  various  ingredients  have  been  recommended.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unquestionable  that  the  finest  polish  can  be  got  with  raw 
linseed  oil  alone.  The  oil  should  be  simply  rubbed  well  into  the 
wood  with  either  flannel  or  other  suitable  rubber,  the  friction 
being  alternated  with  fresh  oiling  till  a  sufficient  degree  of  polish 
is  obtained.  Various  lengths  of  time  have  been  stated  as  neces- 
sary till  this  result  is  obtained,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  no 
definite  period  can  be  fixed  with  absolute  exactness.  The  longer 
the  rubbing  is  continued  the  finer  the  polish  will  be.  and  the 
polisher  must  be  the  best  judge  as  to  when  he  is  satisfied.  With 
daily  oiling  and  rubbing  a  fair  degree  of  polish  may  be  got  in 
a  week,  but  it  will  require  treatment  for  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  before  the  work  can  be  considered  complete.  Some  woods 
naturally  require  a  longer  course  of  polishing  than  others,  but  no 
one  who  has  not  plenty  of  time,  even  if  it  is  snatched  at  odd 
moments,  need  expect  to  make  a  good  job  with  oil  polishing. 

Of  whatever  materials  it  is  made  the  rubber  must  be  firm,  and 
should  be  used  with  considerable  pressure.  One  good  rubber  for 
the  purpose  may  be  made  by  wrapping  a  weight,  such  as  a  brick, 
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in  a  piece  of  baize  or  felt.  The  pressure  caused  by  the  weight  of 
such  a  rubber  considerably  relieves  the  polisher's  arms,  as  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  push  it  backwards  and  forwards.  Of  course,  a 
rubber  of  this  kind  can  only  be  used  on  large  flat  surfaces,  for  it 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  mouldings  or  carved  work.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  oil  should  not  be  used  in  excessive 
quantities.  Little  and  often  should  be  the  polisher's  motto  with 
regard  to  it,  and  unlimited  friction  with  something  which  will 
not  scratch  the  surface. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Dby     Shining — Polishing     Turned    Work,    Fretwork, 
Marquetry  and  Inlaid  Work. 

pjRY  SHINING  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  French  polish- 
ing, one,  however,  in  the  crudest  form,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  complete  process  as  already  described.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  nearest  approach  to  varnishing  which  is  done  with 
French  polish  and  rubber,  and  is  seldom  seen  except  on  inside 
work,  such  as  the  insides  of  drawers,  cupboards,  etc.,  where  it  is 
desired  to  have  some  degree  of  finishing  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  completely  polishing.  A  slight  gloss  is  put  on  the 
wood  and  the  grain  is  filled,  or  partially  so.  Both  appearance  and 
utility  are  therefore  consulted,  the  latter  being  owing  to  the  wood 
not  getting  so  dirty  as  it  otherwise  would. 

When  a  piece  of  work  is  simply  to  be  dry  shined  no  filling  is 
necessary,  but  the  wood  may  be  stained  or  oiled  if  considered 
desirable  for  the  same  reasons  as  when  French  polishing.  The  wood 
is  then  bodied  much  as  before,  only  the  same  amount  of  trouble  is 
not  taken ;  in  fact,  the  bodying  is  of  the  simplest  character,  no 
attempt  being  usually  made  to  fill  till  all  fear  of  sinking  is  past. 
Practically,  the  bodying  amounts  to  no  more  than  wiping  the 
polish  rubber  over  the  wood  and  then  finishing  off  with  a  rubber 
charged  with  polish  without  any  oil.  The  troublesome  spiriting  is 
therefore  entirely  done  away  with.  To  finish  dry  shining  the 
rubber  should  be  moderately  full  of  polish,  and  be  taken  over  the 
wood  in  one  direction  as  when  glazing.  Indeed,  the  only 
practical  difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  one  case  glaze  is 
used,  and  in  the  other  French  polish,  so  that  for  any  further 
details  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  chapter  on  glazing. 
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Turned  work  may  often  be  polished  in  the  lathe,  and  when  ;i 
number  <>f  small  parts  are  wanted  a  considerable  saving  may  often 
be  made  by  doing  so,  but  unless  the  worker  is  both  turner  and 
polisher  it  can  hardly  be  done.  The  lathe  should  only  be  run  at 
a  low  rate  of  speed  for  polishing  purposes,  and  the  rubber  may  be 
merely  a  tuft  of  wadding  without  any  covering. 

Frequently  it  is  almost  necessary  to  polish  turned  work  by 
varnishing  it,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  working  the-  rubber  in  between  small  members, 
When  varnish  is  used  it  should  be  a  fine  spirit  varnish,  which  is 
hardly  more  than  French  polish  thickened  either  with  iron, 
shellac,  or  some  similar  substance.  It  should  be  applied  with  a 
soft  brush,  and  the  only  precautions  to  be  observed  are  not  to 
use  so  much  varnish  that  it  runs,  and  not  to  go  over  any  part  a 
second  time  till  the  first  is  dry. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  many  readers  will  have  occasion  to 
polish  fretwork  articles,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  modify  in  some  respects  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  here  that  when  practicable  and  a  really  fine 
polish  is  wanted  it  will  be  better  to  polish  the  wood  before 
fretting  than,  as  usual,  afterwards,  or  at  any  rate  to  complete  the 
bodying,  leaving  only  the  spiriting  to  be  done  when  the  fret  is 
completed.  It  is,  however,  comparatively  seldom  that  this  course 
can  be  adopted,  so  that  the  more  ordinary  one  of  the  polishing 
being  the  final  operation  is  the  alternative.  It  will  be  found  that 
if  the  wood  is  fiUed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  already  described,  the 
filling  gets  into  the  corners  and  over  the  edges  of  the  holes, 
whence  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  remove  it,  as 
every  particle  must  be  picked  or  scraped  out — that  is,  it  cannot 
be  removed  by  wiping  with  a  cloth.  For  this  reason  it  is  better 
to  dispense  with  filling,  or  rather  to  make  the  bodying  up  answer 
the  same  purpose,  though  to  expedite  matters  varnish  may  be  used 
instead  of  polish,  the  varnish  of  course  being  put  on  with  a  brush. 
Even  this  will  require  considerable  care  to  prevent  the  varnish 
drying  thick  hi  the  corners  or  over  the  edges.  It  should  there- 
fore be  applied  thinly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  edges  should  be 
varnished,  for  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  polish  them. 
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A.  method  adopted  by  some  is  to  fasten  the  fret  temporarily  to  a 
board  and  then  to  flood  it  with  varnish,  pouring  off  the  surplus 
afterwards,  and  finishing  off  with  a  brush.  If  care  be  taken  not 
to  allow  the  varnish  to  accumulate  on  the  edges  inside  the  cuts 
this  is  an  expeditious  and  suitable  method,  but  perhaps  rather 
an  awkward  one  for  the  novice.  It  is  of  no  consequence  if  the 
varnish  hardens  irregularly  on  the  face  of  the  work,  forming  "  fat 
edges  "  there,  for  when  thoroughly  dry  it  can  easily  be  removed 
by  lightly  papering  down,  which  in  any  case  is  advisable  after 
varnish  has  been  used,  before  the  polish  rubber  is  worked  with. 

Fretwork  being  usually  of  a  fragile  nature,  it  is  advisable  in 
order  to  prevent  breakages  to  support  it  underneath  by  a  flat 
board,  to  which  it  may  be  temporarily  secured  by  drawing  pins, 
screws,  or  any  similar  means  placed  so  that  they  do  not  injure  the 
work.  This  will  allow  of  as  much  pressure  being  applied  as  may 
be  necessary  without  risk.  Another  source  of  danger,  however, 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  liability  of  the  rubber  to 
catch  on  points  and  so  break  portions  of  the  fret.  Care  must  in 
any  case  be  taken  to  avoid  this,  but  the  risk  can  be  considerably 
reduced  by  adopting  the  common  device  of  putting  something 
hard  in  the  rubber  in  order  to  make  it  rigid.  There  is  nothing 
better  or  more  convenient  than  a  coin,  such  as  a  penny  piece,  for 
the  purpose,  and  of  course  it  must  be  placed  above  the  wadding 
of  which  not  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be  used. 
By  adopting  these  means  amateur  fretworkers  will  find  that  with 
ordinary  care  there  is  little  difficulty  in  avoiding  breakage  or 
clogged  edges  which  do  so  much  to  mar  the  effect  of  fine  fretwork. 

In  order  to  prevent  large  thin  pieces  of  fret  curling  or  twisting, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  put  a  rubber  full  of  varnish  on  the  back  to 
fill  the  grain.  Of  course  if  it  is  not  visible  when  the  article  is  com- 
pleted the  back  need  not  be  highly  finished.  Edges  or  places 
which  are  to  be  fastened  together  with  glue  should  either  be  left 
unpolished,  or  where  this  is  impracticable,  as  it  generally  is,  the 
polish  must  be  scraped  off  before  the  glue  is  applied,  as  it  will  not 
hold  satisfactorily  on  polished  surfaces. 

The  polishing  of  inlaid  work  is  likely  to  puzzle  the  novice  who 
wishes  to  do  any  of  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  is  to  keep  the 
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colours  pure  of  the  various  inlaid  parts.  The  way  in  which  he 
must  proceed  will  greatly  depend  on  the  kind  of  inlay,  and 
nothing  more  than  general  directions  can  be  given,  for  each  piece 
almost  will  require  different  treatment,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  care- 
fully considered.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  groundwork 
lias  to  be  stained  or  darkened  in  any  way  and  the  inlaid  pieces 
kept  as  light  and  clean  as  possible.  It  may  be  said  that  when  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  this  staining  should  be  avoided  unless  it  is 
of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  the  inlay  is  darkened 
or  not,  for  when  the  appearance  of  age  is  desired  no  harm  can 
result  from  the  light  inlays  being  somewhat  darkened.  In  the 
other  case  the  stain  must  either  be  very  carefully  brushed  on  the 
parts  to  be  darkened,  or  those  to  be  kept  light  must  be  painted 
over  with  a  spirit  varnish  so  that  the  stain  which  can  then  be 
applied  in  the  usual  way  will  not  affect  them.  The  slight  paper- 
ing down  which  will  afterwards  be  given  will  then  leave  the  whole 
surface  fit  for  polishing  hi  the  usual  way,  white  polish  of  course 
being  used.  For  ordinary  work  it  may  be  observed  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  varnish  the  inlays  first,  and,  indeed,  there  is  seldom 
any  necessity  for  doing  so,  as  it  is,  apart  from  staining,  sufficient 
to  treat  inlaid  work  as  if  it  were  solid.  The  colours  may  to  a 
small  extent  be  modified  by  the  treatment,  but  not  appreciably  so. 


CHAPTEE    XI. 
Staining  and  Darkening  Woods. 

I^vARDLY  of  less  consequence  to  the  polisher  than  the  actual 

J       polishing  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  stain. 

Staining  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  : 

In  one  kind  we  have  a  light  wood,  generally  pine,  though  any 
light-coloured  wood  will  do  for  the  purpose,  which  has  to  be 
stained  to  imitate  some  dark  and  choicer  timber,  such  as  mahogany, 
walnut,  rosewood,  etc.  In  the  other  the  wood  is  stained  to  make 
it  darker,  thus  it  is  now  very  fashionable  to  darken  mahogany  to 
a  so-called  Chippendale  colour,  while  the  extent  to  which  light 
oak  is  darkened,  either  to  "  brown"  or  to  "antique,"  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it. 

The  methods  in  which  a  light  wood  may  be  stained  to  imitate 
another  may  first  be  considered,  and  readers  must  be  reminded 
that  the  imitations  are  more  or  less  conventional,  for  they  could 
not  for  a  moment  deceive  those  who  are  accustomed  to  examine 
woodwork.  The  colour  may  be  altered,  the  natural  texture 
cannot,  by  staining.  Pine,  whether  stained  brown  in  imitation 
of  walnut  or  antique  oak,  or  red  in  imitation  of  mahogany, 
always  remains  pine  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  it  is  coloured. 
Occasionally  the  imitations  are  remarkably  close ;  for  instance,  a 
timber  now  much  used,  American  whitewood,  so  nearly  resembles 
plain  American  walnut  when  stained  brown  that  at  a  very  short 
distance  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  anyone  to  suppose  it  to  be 
the  latter.  In  the  same  way  pine  can  be  made  the  "  counterfeit 
presentment "  of  dark  or  Chippendale  mahogany,  so  that  an 
expert  might  almost  be  deceived  unless  a  close  examination  were 
made.      Oak,  of  course,  from  its  peculiar  workings,  can  hardly  be 
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successfully  imitated.  Ash,  however,  is  sufficiently  coarse  in  the 
grain,  though  of  quite  a  different  figuring,  to  allow  of  it  being 
stained  to  an  imitation  of  brown  oak  so  closely  as  to  deceive  the 
casual  observer.  To  attempt  to  stain  pine  or  a  whitewood  to 
imitate  anything  but  the  darkest  woods  is  rather  a  waste  of  time, 
as  the  differences  in  colour  are  so  trifling  that  for  all  practical 
puiposes  it  is  sufficient  to  darken  the  pine  slightly,  and  give  it  a 
yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  tinge,  as  may  be  required. 

Satinwood,  for  instance,  may  be  imitated,  so  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  by  tinting  pine  yellow,  but  then  the  peculiar  lustre  of 
the  figure  is  absent,  and  the  wood,  instead  of  being  an  imitation 
of  satinwood,  is  nothing  more  than  pine  stained  yellow. 

The  difference  between  pine  or  light  wood  and  walnut  or 
mahogany  is  very  considerable  in  colour,  so  that  there  is  some 
excuse  for  calling  stained  pine  imitations  of  one  or  other.  True, 
in  the  one  case  the  staining  may  either  be  called  walnut  or  antique 
oak,  and  in  the  other,  if  dark  enough,  mahogany  or  rosewood, 
but  for  ordinary  puiposes  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  near  to 
warrant  the  definitions  usually  accepted  as  exact.  No  precise 
directions  can  or  need  be  given  for  the  application  of  a  stain  of 
any  definite  strength  or  depth  of  colour.  Two  pieces  of  pine,  for 
instance,  may  be  joined  together — one  of  them,  perhaps,  is  as 
light  as  it  can  be,  while  the  other  is  distinctly  darker.  Now, 
supposing  these  two  pieces  form  a  sideboard  top  or  wardrobe  end 
or  other  part  which  it  is  desired  should  have  as  uniform  a  colour 
as  possible  when  stained,  it  is  only  common-sense  to  suppose  that 
the  intention  could  not  be  realised  by  using  the  same  strength 
of  stain  on  both  pieces.  The  dark  piece  will  require  a  weaker 
stain,  i.e.,  one  diluted  with  more  water  than  the  other.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  staining  is  by  no  means  merely  a  mechanical 
operation,  but  is  one  requiring  the  constant  attention  and  study 
of  the  worker.  Of  course,  many  pieces  of  furniture  do  not  present 
the  variety  suggested  in  this  instance,  and  then  the  work  is  simple 
enough  when  only  one  is  concerned,  or  when  several  are  done  at 
the  same  time.  When,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  match  another 
piece  of  furniture  or  the  colour  of  other  woodwork  the  case  is 
different,  and  requires  the  exercise  of  judgment.      All  that  the 
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polisher  can  then  do  is  to  get  the  nearest  approach  that  he  can  to 
it.  Occasionally  it  may  be  found  that  more  than  one  stain  has 
been  used  to  get  the  desired  effect,  and  then  the  polishei  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  working  in  the  dark,  but  still,  by  a  judicious  blend- 
ing of  his  stains  and  by  trials  on  waste  pieces  of  wood  he  can 
generally  match  the  colour  sufficiently  near. 

In  every  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  test  the  stain  on  a  piece  of 
waste  wood,  remembering  that  while  it  is  wet  it  will  look  very 
much  the  same  as  it  will  when  polished.  The  stain  may  either 
be  applied  in  one  wash,  i.e.,  one  application,  to  get  the  degree  of 
darkness  required,  or  in  several.  The  latter  course  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, at  any  rate  while  the  polisher  is  new  to  his  work,  as 
by  using  the  stain  weak  he  can  go  over  the  wood  Several  times 
till  the  colour  wanted  is  got.  By  putting  on  all  the  stain  at  once 
there  is  some  risk  of  making  the  wood  too  dark,  and  in  any  case 
there  will  be  more  likelihood  of  the  stain  being  deepei  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  This  will  particularly  be  the  case  where 
the  stain  is  on  the  end  grain  of  the  wood,  for  much  more  will  be 
absorbed  than  on  the  surface.  Some  recommend  that  when  end 
grain  has  to  be  stained  the  wood  should  be  sized  first,  and  oc- 
casionally this  practise  may  be  of  advantage,  though  sometimes 
the  difficulties  attending  it  are  so  great  that  it  is  better  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  By  the  use  of  weak  stain  the  difficulty  may  easily 
be  overcome.  Even  if  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  stained  by  one 
application,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  reduce  some  of 
the  stain  with  water  for  portions  showing  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  these  should  be  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  being  darker  than  other  parts.  The  stains  may  be 
applied  either  with  a  soft  brush  or  with  a  rag,  as  may  be  most 
convenient,  but  whatever  course  is  adopted  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  avoid  going  over  one  part  more  frequently  than  others,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  unusually  light  portion  the  same 
colour  as  the  remainder  of  the  work.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to 
wait  till  the  stain  previously  on  is  dry. 

Stains  may  be  bought  at  very  reasonable  prices  at  the  same 
places  where  other  polishing  materials  are  sold,  and  many  readers 
will  probably  prefer  to  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities.     On 
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the  other  hand,  many  will  prefer  to  make  their  own,  and  by  doing 
so  effect  an  appreciable  saving.  Ingredients  for  making  up  various 
stains  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  chapter  specially  written  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  their  own  mixtures.  At  present  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  particular  stain  treated  of. 

We  may  first  suppose  that  a  piece  of  pine  or  other  light  wood 
is  to  be  stained  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  and  before  going  any 
fuither  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  novice  that  in  diluting  or 
otherwise  modifying  his  stain  the  original  colour  of  the  wood 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  exercises  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  appearance  when  the  work  is  finished.  Then  the  words 
"  imitation  mahogany  "  convey  a  widely  extended  meaning,  for 
mahogany,  like  most  other  woods,  is  found  to  have  a  great  variety 
in  its  colour,  differing  from  the  pale  red  of  some  to  the  deep  rich 
brownish  red  of  others.  Of  course,  no  one  stain  will  give  all  these 
varieties  on  different  kinds  of  wood,  so  that  all  that  can  be  done 
here  is  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  procedure  and  to  advise 
the  novice  to  use  the  tests  on  the  waste  pieces,  as  already  suggested. 
For  a  good  ordinary  mahogany  colour,  or  what  is  reckoned  as 
such,  a  simple  mahogany  stain  may  be  used,  and  some  attention 
should  be  paid  not  to  get  the  colour  too  hot  and  fiery.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  bright  red  to  which  common  furni- 
ture is  so  often  stained  is  anything  like  mahogany.  If  the  stain  is 
too  bright  a  red  it  may  easily  be  toned  down  by  mixing  some  walnut 
stain  with  it,  or  by  washing  over  the  wood  with  some  of  this. 

For  a  dark  or  Chippendale  mahogany  colour  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  a  weak  walnut  stain  on  the  wood,  that  is  to  say,  the  wood 
is  stained  a  light  brown  colour,  the  reddish  tinge  being  after- 
wards imparted  by  finishing  off  the  work  with  red  polish. 

By  these  simple  processes  any  "  mahogany  colour  "  that  may 
be  required  can  be  got,  and  the  production  of  an  imitation 
walnut  or  antique  oak  is  equally  easy.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
go  over  the  work  in  the  manner  indicated  with  a  good  walnut  stain 
and  then  polish  up  in  the  usual  way.  Instead  of  applying  the 
stain  and  the  size  separately,  they  may  be  mixed  together,  if  it  is 
preferred,  although  I  think  it  is  on  the  whole  better  not  to  do  so. 
An  imitation  of  rosewood  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as   the- 
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dark  mahogany,  except  that  a  closer  approximation  may  be 
obtained  by  putting  in  some  of  the  dark  markings,  which  are  an 
important  feature  of  rosewood,  by  means  of  some  weak  black 
stain.  If  the  novice  does  not  feel  equal  to  this  he  may  very 
well  omit  any  attempt  at  marking. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  section  into  which  staining  has  been 
classified,  and  in  it  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  polisher  will  be  of 
more  consequence,  for  by  means  of  various  treatments  mis- 
matched pieces  of  wood  must  be  brought  into  harmony,  at  any 
rate  of  colour  if  not  of  figuring.  I  must  confess  I  am  not 
greatly  an  admirer  of  artificial  figuring,  partly  because  it  is  seldom 
so  well  done  that  the  markings  look  natural,  and  partly  because, 
unless  the  wood  is  very  dissimilar,  it  seems  a  pity  and  a  misplaced 
exhibition  of  skill  to  try  and  hide  a  well-made  joint  which  anyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  furniture  knows  must  exist.  Still  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  figure  of  one  piece  stops  abruptly  at  a 
joint  and  the  next  piece  is  perfectly  plain.  When  this  occurs  no 
doubt  an  improvement  may  be  made  by  blending  the  two,  as  it 
.vere,  by  extending  the  markings  over  the  joint  into  the  plain 
piece.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  such  work,  however, 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  skill,  and  less  harm  is  likely 
to  occur  to  the  appearance  by  leaving  out  any  attempts  to  put  in 
figuring  than  by  putting  in  too  much,  or  doing  the  work  badly. 
Suggestions  of  the  figure  will  be  better  than  an  attempt  to  make 
the  added  marks  look  like  real,  for  these  when  done  by  unskilful 
hands  are  apt  to  be  altogether  too  conspicuous.  Many  ex- 
perienced polishers  hardly  attempt  to  put  in  figuring  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  amateur  may  as  well  follow  their 
example,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  till  he  has  had  some  practice  on 
waste  wood. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  he  should  know  how  to  stain,  that 
is,  darken  any  wood  to  a  deeper  tone,  for  unless  he  cotild  do 
so  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  many  of  the  colours  which 
are  fashionable,  or  to  match  up  a  light  and  a  dark  piece  of  wood 
in  the  same  article  of  furniture.  I  may  here  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  darkening  of  wood  artificially.  As  staining  is  a 
comparatively  modern  innovation  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say 
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positively  what  the  effect  of  .stains  will  be  after  many  years.  We 
may  stain  a  piece  <>f  new  mahogany  to  a  dark  colour  to  imitato 
that  given  by  age,  but  it  is  probably  at  the  expense  of  its  beauty 
in  time  to  come.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  polisher  to 
bear  this  possibility  in  mind.  As  new  wood  darkens  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  and  some  of  it  very  rapidly  at  first,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  this  fact  into  account  when  staining  wood  to  match  any- 
thing in  the  same  room  which  has  become  dark  with  age.  It  does 
not  do  to  stain  new  things  quite  as  dark  as  the  old,  as  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  months  the  former  would  be  considerably  darker  than  the 
latter.  The  newer  things  should  be  finished  off  lighter.  Of  course 
the  two  will  not  match  at  first,  but  they  will  probably  do  so  later 
on,  when  the  mellowing  influences  of  time  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  them.  A  few  directions  on  the  special  treatment  adaptable 
to  various  kinds  of  woods  will  be  of  service  to  the  novice. 

Attention  may  first  be  directed  to  mahogany  as  the  king  of 
furniture  woods.  Very  frequently  no  staining  is  necessary  ; 
indeed,  the  choicest  mahogany  looks  better  without  any,  its  colour 
being  sufficiently  deepened  and  the  figure  brought  out  by  oiling 
the  wood  before  polishing  it.  Many  readers  who  are  up  in  the 
literature  of  polishing  may  wonder  why  oiling  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  chapters  on  French  polishing,  as  most  writers  have  adopted 
that  course.  I  have,  however,  preferred  to  introduce  the  subject 
here,  as  oiling  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  French  polishing,  i.e.. 
the  actual  polishing  can  be  done  without  it,  and  it  is  correctly 
speaking  a  means  of  staining  or  darkening  the  wood  to  which  it 
is  applied,  though  it  may  be  only  slightly.  As  it  improves  and 
enriches  the  wood,  it  is  generally  done  on  all  except  the  lightest 
kinds  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  finished  as  light  in  colour  as 
possible.  From  the  frequency  with  which  oil  is  used  on  mahogany, 
walnut,  and  similar  woods,  the  fact  that  it  is  more  of  a  staining 
than  a  polishing  process  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  advise  any  reader  to  omit  it  before  polish- 
ing, with  the  exceptions  above  named,  unless  he  wants  to  polish 
even  walnut  or  mahogany  as  light  as  they  can  be.  Whether  oil- 
ing be  done  before  or  after  filling  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
though  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  do  it  before,  it  is  then 
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easier  to  judge  of  the  colour  than  when  it  is  obscured  with  the 
filling.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  prefer  to  oil  in  afterwards 
urge  their  claims  with  a  certain  amount  of  reason  by  saying  that 
the  filler  does  not  unite  so  well  with  greasy  wood.  Of  course  this 
presupposes  that  a  filler  mixed  with  water  is  used,  and,  as  you 
will  have  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  this»is  not  recommended. 
Naturally,  wood  which  has  been  oiled  must  remain  for  a  time  till 
the  greasiness  is  gone  before  polish  can  be  applied,  and  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  oil  should  be  used.  The  wood  must  not  be 
saturated  with  it.  By  this  very  simple  means  the  colour  is  con- 
siderably darkened  and  the  appearance  of  the  wood  is  altogether 
much  improved. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  wood  is  deficient  not  only  in 
darkness  but  in  colour.  In  this  case  an  improvement  may  often 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  red  oil,  which  is  merely  raw  linseed  oil 
coloured. 

When  oiling  alone  does  not  give  the  depth  of  tone  required,  a 
stain  must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  wood  were  white,  only  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  it  so 
strong.  In  order  to  get  a  good  dark  mahogany,  or  the  "  Chippen- 
dale "  colour,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water  is  very 
efficacious,  especially  if  a  little  liquid  ammonia  has  been  added. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  stain  should  only  be  used  with  a 
brush,  so  that  it  does  not  get  on  the  fingers.  The  chief  objection 
to  all  aqueous  stains  is  that  they  roughen  the  wood,  and  though 
the  roughness  is  not  of  serious  consequence  on  flat  surfaces,  which 
can  be  papered  down  smooth,  the  same  cannot  be  said  where 
carved  parts  occur.  The  roughness  or  "  raising  the  grain  "  which 
is  incidental  to  all  such  stains  is,  however,  unavoidable,  and  I 
suppose  I  need  hardly  remind  readers  that  carved  work  should  not 
be  papered  more  than  can  be  helped. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  darken  some  kinds  of  wood  by 
means  of  ammonia  vapour  without  touching  them  with  a  liquid 
stain.  Wood  so  darkened  is  said  to  be  fumigated  or  fumed,  and 
the  process  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  oak.  It  will  be 
described  more  fully  when  the  staining  of  that  wood  is  treated  of. 
Meanwhile  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  mahogany  darkens  under  the 
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influence  of  ammonia,  and  that  the  mode  of  application  is  the 
same  whatever  the  kind  of  wood  is. 

By  using  a  weak  walnut,  stain,  i.e.,  a  brown  one,  a  correspond- 
ing tone  of  colour  may  be  imparted  to  mahogany.  Thus,  if 
it  or  a  light  wood  in  imitation  has  accidentally  been  stained  too 
red  a  hue,  or  is  naturally  so,  the  tint  may  be  toned  down  by 
the  judicious  use  of  some  other  stain  or  by  using  a  coloured 
polish. 

Oak  is  another  wood  which  is  very  frequently  stained,  more 
often,  indeed,  than  not,  for  light  oak  furniture  finished  in  its 
natural  colour  is  too  cold-looking  to  be  pleasant  to  the  majority  of 
people.  The  degrees  of  colour  which  are  imparted  to  oak  vary 
considerably,  and  may  be  taken  as  ranging  between  the  slight 
darkening  caused  by  merely  oiling  to  the  dark  brown  colour 
generally  known  as  antique.  With  the  exception  of  this  latter 
the  stains  are  more  or  less  in  imitation.  A  very  good  stain  for 
the  purpose  may  be  made  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  water, 
but  the  tone  is  sometimes  objected  to  as  being  rather  too  glaringly 
of  an  orange  colour.  To  obviate  this  a  little  brown  or  walnut 
stam  may  be  mixed  with  the  bichromate  solution. 

When  a  decided  brown  or  "  antique "  colour  is  wanted  the 
walnut  stain  maybe  used  alone,  for  though  the  colour  is  certainly 
not  the  same  as  that  which  oak  has  obtained  through  age,  it  is 
popularly  considered  so.  But  perhaps  some  may  be  inclined  to 
ask  how  the  real  hue  of  old  oak  can  be  got  by  staining,  and 
those  who  ask  must  be  leminded  that  "  old  "  oak  is  a  very  wide 
term.  The  wood  may  be  so  old  as  to  be  almost  black,  a  hue 
which  is  probably  owing  as  much  to  dirt  and  smoke  as  to  natural 
darkening,  or  it  may  only  be  of  a  rich  brown,  perhaps  hardly 
darker  than  can  be  got  with  the  bichromate  stain.  It  is  therefore 
possible  by  means  of  bichromate  and  walnut  stains  to  colour  oak 
to  almost  any  shade  that  is  likely  to  be  required.  If  a  blacker 
or  rather  more  neutral  colour  is  wanted  it  is  only  necessary  to 
use  a  little  black  colour  in  the  stain.  I  must,  however,  warn 
readers  that  the  very  dark  colour  popularly  associated  with 
W  ardour  Street  and  sham  antique  oak  articles,  is  seldom  seen 
on  unsophisticated  old  oak.      Instead  of  bichromate    of  potash 
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many  other  substances  may  be  used,  such  as  caustic  soda,  but  few 
if  any  of  them  are  equal  to  it  for  convenience. 

A  very  good  stain  for  giving  the  dark  brown  antique  colour  is 
(  made  from  asphaltum  and  turpentine,  and  another  equally  good 
by  thinning  Brunswick  black  with  turpentine.  As  these  stains 
contain  no  water  they  are  very  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
raise  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  can  therefore  be  used  without 
injury  on  carved  work. 

A  very  excellent  way  of  darkening  oak  is  that  already  referred 
to  in  connection  with  mahogany,  Adz.,  by  fumigation  with  ammonia 
vapour,  and  the  process  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  natural 
one  than  any  other.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  the  piece  of 
oak  or  article  to  be  fumigated  in  an  atmosphere  highly  charged 
with  ammonia  and  leave  it  there  till  dark  enough.  A  very  simple 
way  of  fumigating  is  merely  to  leave  the  wood  in  an  ordinary 
stable  for  a  few  days  or  till  it  is  as  dark  as  desired.  The  more 
usual  and  at  the  same  time  more  speedy  way  is  to  put  the  oak 
NC  in  a  room  or  box,  according  to  the  size  of  the  article,  with  some 
liquid  ammonia.  The  time  required  varies  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  stain,  or  rather  darkening  required,  but  for 
ordinary  puiposes  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  the  oak  exposed  to  the 
vapour  for  a  night.  This  gives  a  good,  useful  colour,  but  of 
course  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
ammonia  as  well  as  on  the  size  of  the  receptacle  in  which  the  oak 
is  put.  The  ammonia  used  should  be  the  strongest,  and  a  pint  of 
it  will  be  enough  to  put  in  any  cupboard  or  large  box,  while  even 
less  may  do. 

In  order  to  economise  with  the  ammonia,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
as  small  a  fumigating  box  or  chamber  as  will  hold  the  work  to  be 
darkened,  and  the  amateur  at  any  rate  will  seldom  require  to  use 
anything  larger  than  a  good-sized  box,  while  a  good-sized  parking 
case  will  hold  almost  any  piece  of  furniture.  Whatever  is  used 
as  the  fumigating  chamber  should  be  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  vapour.  This  is 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extreme  pungency  of  the  ammonia, 
but  is  in  order  to  keep  it  as  strong  as  possible  inside.  Any  box 
may  be  made  sufficiently  air-tight  by  pasting  strips  of   paper  over 
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any  open  joint.  In  order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  darkening, 
a  pane  of  glass  may  be  let  into  some  convenient  part  of  the  box, 
but  I  prefer  another  method,  and  it  is  this  :  A  hole  is  bored 
through  into  the  box,  and  a  piece  of  wood,  oak  or  whatever  may 
be  the  wood  of  which  the  article  to  be  fumigated  is  made,  cut  to 
fit  it  like  a  cork,  only  projecting  a  few  inches  inside  the  box. 
Of  course  it  darkens  under  the  influence  of  the  ammonia,  so  that 
progress  can  be  noted  by  withdrawing  it  now  and  then.  Owing 
to  its  extreme  pungency,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  any 
of  the  fresh  vapour,  but  if  ordinary  precautions  are  taken  there 
is  no  danger  attendant  on  its  use.  When  arranging  the  parts  of 
a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  box,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they 
are  so  disposed  that  the  vapour  has  access  to  all  portions,  for 
were  one  piece  to  be  laid  on  another  the  part  covered  would  not 
be  reached  and  would  remain  unchanged  in  colour.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  does  not  depend  on  the  si/.c 
or  number  of  pieces  subjected  to  it,  so  that  it  is  simply  waste  to 
fumigate  only  one  or  two  pieces  in  a  large  box.  The  box  may 
be  packed,  always  allowing  space  for  the  ammonia  between  the 
pieces,  with  wood,  and  no  more  ammonia  will  be  required  than 
if  only  one  small  piece  were  to  be  treated. 

It  is  generally  considered  necessary  to  remove  brass  work  and 
looking-glass  from  any  piece  of  furniture  before  it  is  subjected  to 
ammonia  vapour,  and  I  think  every  book  I  have  read  on  the 
subject  states  this.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  fumigated  many 
pieces  of  oak  furniture  without  removing  the  glass  or  brass,  and  I 
have  never  noticed  any  ill-effects  nor  heard  any  complaints  of 
defects  arising  therefrom.  I  may  say  that  the  silvering  referred 
to  as  not  having  suffered  from  ammonia  was  always  by  the  new  or 
patent  process,  and  not  by  the  now  almost  obsolete  mercurial 
treatment.  How  the  latter  would  do  I  am  unable  to  say,  and 
possibly  the  notion  that  glass  silvered  by  the  other  must  not  be 
fumigated  may  be  the  survival  of  workshop  tradition  from  the 
time  when  the  mercurial  silvering  was  the  only  one,  and  it  may 
have  been  injured  by  ammonia.  The  lacquer  with  which  cabinet 
brass  work  is  invariably  coated  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  it. 

Some  varieties  of  American  oak  are  not  susceptible  to  ammonia 
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vapour,  but  remain  unchanged  in  colour,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
those  which  are  so  are  generally  of  a  pinkish  hue.  It  is,  however, 
very  easy  to  test  any  doubtful  piece  by  holding  it  for  a  few 
minutes  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  containing  ammonia.  If  it  is 
suitable  for  fumigation  it  soon  changes  colour  when  held  over  the 
bottle.  The  sapwood  also  of  oak  of  any  kind  is  not  affected  by 
ammonia,  and  as  a  piece  of  it  is  occasionally  found  remaining  of 
course  in  its  original  colour  while  all  the  rest  of  the  article  is 
darkened,  it  must  be  matched  up  with  a  liquid  stain.  To  do  this 
successfully  is  not  altogether  easy,  for  unless  the  match  is  perfect 
the  piece  so  stained  will  show  up  as  an  ugly  blemish  on  the  work. 
Perhaps  the  best  stain  for  the  purpose  is  a  brown  one  with  a 
little  black  in  it.  The  stain  should  be  only  weak,  and  if  anything 
the  part  treated  by  it  should  be  somewhat  lighter  than  the  rest 
of  the  wood.  Certainly  it  should  not  be  darker,  and  of  course 
the  aim  should  be  to  produce  an  exact  match.  Walnut  wood  is 
seldom  stained,  as  the  colour  is  generally  sufficiently  improved  by 
oiling. 

This  applies  especially  to  American  walnut,  for  the  burr  or 
figured  wood,  now  comparatively  little  used,  may  be  improved  oc- 
casionally by  the  use  of  a  little  annatto  or  other  yellow  stain.  On 
the  whole,  though,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  the  novice  not  to 
use  this  unless  the  walnut  is  particularly  dead  looking,  as  if  it  is 
not  very  judiciously  applied  the  appearance  of  the  wood  will  be 
spoilt. 

With  these  general  lemarks  the  subject  of  staining  must  be 
closed,  for  though  only  a  few  woods  have  been  referred  to  by 
name,  others  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  lay  down 
rules  would  only  hamper  the  worker  instead  of  helping  him. 
There  are  no  stains  universally  used,  and  with  the  foregoing  hints 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  stam  wood  after  a  little  practice  sufficiently 
near  the  colour  he  aims  at.  To  prevent  mistake,  it  may  be  said 
that  if  a  stain  is  used  it  should  be  applied  before  oiling,  rilling,  etc. 

As  no  remarks  have  been  made  about  staining  wood  in  fancy 
colours,  it  may  be  said  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  aniline 
dyes  which  are  so  much  used  are  sufficient. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Ebonizing  Woods — Dull  Polishing. 

OBONIZIXG  is  the  peculiar  treatment  to  which  wood  is  sub- 
*-^  mitted  m  order  to  give  it  a  supposed  resemblance  to  ebony. 
I  say  advisedly  a  supposed  resemblance,  for  much  ebony  is  not  of 
the  jet  black  hue  which  is  generally  associated  with  this  wood. 
When  furniture,  however,  is  ebonized  it  is  made  to  assume  as 
intense  a  black  as  possible,  one  uniform  dull  blackness  unrelieved 
by  figuring  or  visible  grain  of  the  wood.  In  the  result  it  may 
best  be  compared  to  the  blackest  ebony  which  has  had  the  grain 
entirely  filled  and  then  polished  with  oil  or  wax,  that  is,  if  the 
polish  is  a  comparatively  dull  one.  Strictly  speaking,  ebonizing 
implies  dull  polishing,  but  it  may  also  include  bright  black  wood. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  usual  to  specify  it  so,  for  other- 
wise ebonizing  is  synonymous  with  dull  black.  A  few  years  ago 
black  furniture  was  much  more  commonly  made  than  now,  in 
fact  it  was  the  fashion  for  cabinet  and  other  drawing-room 
furniture.  As  the  amateur  may  reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  be 
influenced  by  fashion  to  the  same  extent  as  the  professional 
polisher,  it  will  be  useful  for  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  advantages 
which  may  be  attributed  to  ebonized  work.  Taking  appearance 
hrst,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  black  being  neutral  does  not  clash 
with  any  colouring  of  wall-paper,  carpets,  or  ornaments — it 
harmonises  with  anything.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for 
displaying  ornaments  placed  on  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in 
this  respect  is  unrivalled  as  a  finish  for  cabinets  and  those  articles 
of  furniture  which  are  hardly  complete  without  odds  and  ends  of 
china  or  other  ornaments. 
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Nor  is  ebonized  work  without  its  advantages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  maker  or  manufacturer.  For  it  he  can  use  up  his 
"stainy"  pieces  of  wood,  or  pieces  which  though  sound  enough  are 
from  some  defect  in  colour  or  figuring  not  usable  in  furniture 
which  is  to  be  polished  in  its  natural  colour.  Then  an  article 
need  not  be  made  entirely  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  and  I  do 
not  now  refer  to  those  parts  which  are  usually  made  of  pine  and 
are  not  visible,  but  to  the  main  portions  of  the  work.  Thus  the 
top  of  a  cabinet  may  be  of  American  walnut  or  whitewood,  while 
the  drawer  fronts,  doors,  or  any  other  portion  may  be  of  mahogany. 
Of  course  if  the  work  were  being  polished  in  its  natural  or  any 
other  colour  than  black  this  could  not  be,  for  one  kind  of  wood 
would  have  to  be  used  throughout.  The  hint  that  various  woods 
can  be  used  for  ebonized  work  may  be  useful  not  only  to  the 
amateur  cabinet-maker  but  to  the  fretcutter,  by  enabling  them  to 
use  up  waste,  or  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  bits  of  timber,  by 
making  them  up  into  one  article. 

As  there  is  apparently  a  vast  amount  of  misconception  among 
amateurs  as  to  what  woods  are  suitable,  or  what  is  the  best  for 
ebonizing,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  given.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  any  wood  may  be  stained  black  or  ebonized,  but  the 
coarser  kind,  such  as  ash,  oak,  and  similarly  open-ground  woods, 
are  not  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  others.  To  ebonize  a 
choice  timber,  such  as  satinwood  or  valuable  mahogany,  would  be 
of  course  absurd,  as  a  cheaper  one  will  do  equally  well.  In 
ordinary  practice  the  woods  most  generally  ebonized  are  cheap 
mahogany — cheap  because  it  is  plain,  not  because  it  is  unsound — 
American  walnut,  American  whitewood,  and  beech.  It  may  be 
said  that  pine  is  not  a  good  wood  for  ebonizing,  and  that  it  is 
seldom  used  for  the  purpose.  American  whitewood  is  hardly  more 
costly  and  answers  better.  Even  pine  may  be  ebonized,  but  it 
rarely  looks  well,  and  is  never  used  for  good  ebonized  furniture. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ebonize  pine,  for  the  labour  in  getting  a 
good  appearance  on  it  is  as  costly  as  the  use  of  some  more  suitable 
wood.  American  whitewood,  which  is  not  so  easily  dented  as 
pine,  is  unobjectionable ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  suitable  wood  for  ebonizing  than  cheap  mahogany, 
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of  the  kind  known  as  Honduras  or  baywood.  It  is  less  costly  than 
American  walnut,  and  is,  moreover,  a  nice,  easily  workable  wood, 
and  readily  obtainable. 

(  Mi  tho  whole,  ebonized  work  requires  much  the  same  treatment 
as  when  French  polished  in  tho  usual  way,  but  is  generally 
considered  more  difficult,  and  perhaps  rightly,  though  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  this  respect.  As  with  other  preparations 
used  by  the  polisher,  the  black  stain  may  either  be  prepared  by 
the  user  or  be  bought  ready  made.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those 
which  it  is  better  to  buy.  and  should  only  be  made  by  those  who 
cannot  obtain  it  otherwise,  as  for  some  unexplained  reason  the 
quality  sold  is  generally  better  than  the  home-made  article  turns 
out  to  be  in  most  cases.  It  can  always  be  got  from  the  same 
places  as  French  polishing  materials.  To  get  a  cheap  kind  for 
good  work  is  generally  false  economy,  as  the  colour  is  not  so  good, 
and  personally  I  prefer  the  French  black  stain  to  most  others. 
If,  however,  the  stain  is  really  a  good  strong  black,  the  exact  kind 
is  altogether  unimportant.  A  very  good  and  cheap  substitute  for 
stain  specially  sold  as  such  for  ebonizing  wood  may  be  found  in  a 
preparation  sold  by  leather-cutters  and  known  as  American  ink. 
It  is  apparently  made  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  black 
stains  are,  and  may  safely  be  used  on  wood.  For  very  small 
pieces  of  work  even  ordinary  writing  ink  may  be  used,  but  its 
cost  is  prohibitive  in  the  case  of  large  articles.  While  speaking 
of  the  stain  I  must  caution  the  novice  against  the  supposed  labour- 
saving  mixtures  which  purport  to  be  a  varnish,  or  polish  and 
stain  combined,  if  he  wants  to  produce  good  work.  For  common 
rough  things  they  may  do  well  enough,  but  for  nothing  more. 

No  special  remarks  are  necessary  about  the  application  of  the 
stain,  as  it  is  used  in  just  the  same  way  as  any  other.  If  the 
colour  is  not  dense  enough  with  one  application  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  repeat  the  staining  process  till  it  seems  satisfactory. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  stain  as 
to  the  number  of  applications  which  are  necessary.  When  a 
black  stain  is  used  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  wood 
should  not  be  greasy.  If  it  is,  the  greasiness  must  be  removed  by 
washing  the  parts  with  a  little  soda  and  water,  or  it  may  be  done 
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with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.      The  former 
is  preferable. 

Any  filler  may  be  used,  but  it  must  be  mixed  with  black.  Of 
course,  the  filler  being  composed  principally  of  a  white  substance, 
plaster  of  Paris  or  whiting,  cannot  be  made  an  intense  black  or 
more  than  dark  grey,  so  that  the  novice  must  not  be  disappointed 
at  this.  The  greyness  which  is  imparted  to  the  wood  by  the  filler 
is  overcome  by  using  a  black  polish,  i.e.,  a  polish  stained  black. 

With  the  exception  of  the  polish  being  black,  the  work  is  the 
same  as  for  ordinary  bodying  in,  but  the  polish  being  thickened 
by  the  black  used  to  colour  it  is  somewhat  thicker  than  usual. 
It  therefore  requires  more  than  ordinary  care  in  working  with  it 
to  prevent  it  forming  a  ridgy  or  rough  body. 

The  spiriting  off  need  not  be  done  so  carefully  as  when  a  high 
degree  of  polish,  i.e.,  a  bright  polish,  is  not  wanted,  as  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  oil  is  killed  by  the  spirit.  Some  polishers  make 
a  rule  of  finishing  off  the  spiriting  as  carefully  as  if  the  surface 
were  to  be  left  bright,  but  if  the  oil  is  killed  nothing  more  is 
necessary.  As  it  will  be  seen  shortly  that  the  surface  is  dulled 
down  afterwards,  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  by  spirit- 
ing off  a  superfluous  amount  of  labour  is  involved,  and  it  may  be 
well  for  the  reason  to  be  explained.  It  is  simply  this,  that  were 
the  oil  to  be  left  it  would  render  even  the  dulled  surface  smeary 
instead  of  firm  and  hard. 

After  the  spiriting  comes  the  final  operation  of  removing  the 
gloss  and  reducing  the  polish  to  a  dull  one.  Though  not  difficult 
to  manage,  some  little  skill  and  care  are  required  not  only  to 
prevent  the  surface  being  irregularly  dulled — brighter  in  some 
parts  than  in  others — but  to  make  the  strokes  all  in  one  direction 
and  to  avoid  scratching. 

The  best  material  for  dulling  down  ebonized  work  is  the  finest 
emery  powder,  though  pumice-powder  is  sometimes  used.  Any 
sharp-cutting  powder  will  do,  but  the  advantage  of  using  one 
which  corresponds  with  the  colour  of  the  work  is  so  manifest  that 
emery  seems  the  natural  material.  Although  it  has  been  said 
above  that  scratching  must  be  avoided,  it  should  be  understood 
that    the  whole    dulling   process  is    nothing  more  or   less  than 
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scratching,  only  the  marks  or  scratches  slioulcl  be  so  fino  that 
separately  thejr  are  not  visible.  Taken  en  masse  they  are  so.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  dull  clown  all  in  one  direction,  and  that 
a  straight  one  from  md  to  end  of  the  wood,  except  in  the  case  of 
turned  work,  when  it  is  often  practically  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  emery  powder  should  be  lightly  dusted  on  from  a  pumice 
bag,  or  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  then  either  brushed  along 
or  rubbed  with  a  soft  rag.  Coarse  scrubbing  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  powder  soon  takes  the  gloss  off  the  polish. 

When  carved  panels  form  part  of  an  ebonized  piece  of  furniture 
they  are  best  left  a  dead  black,  i.e.,  they  are  not  polished  in  any 
way,  though  simply  oiling  may  often  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  any  French  polished  work 
may  be  dulled  in  the  same  manner  as  if  ebonized,  but,  as  a  rule, 
bhe  only  wood  which  is  treated  so  is  American  walnut,  though  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  "  Chippendale  "  mahogany  articles  which 
have  been  dulled. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

Preparation  of  Polishes. 

TT7HERE  are  few  preparations  used  by  the  polisher  which  may 
not  be  bought  ready  made,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  of 
great  advantage  to  him  to  be  able  to  make  his  own.  This  remark 
especially  applies  to  French  polish,  for  though  many  which  are 
sold  are  undoubtedly  good,  one  is  never  certain  of  what  they 
contain.  I  am  one  of  those  who  consider  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  materials  than  shellac  and  methylated  spirit  only, 
without  admixture  of  any  other  substances.  Various  advantages 
are  claimed  for  the  use  of  these,  but  it  is,  at  the  least,  question- 
able whether  many  of  them  are  not  positively  deleterious. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  most  expert  professionals  will  not 
use  any  other  than  the  simple  compound  named,  and  that  no 
finer  or  more  durable  results  can  be  got  by  using  more  com- 
plicated mixtures.  As  many  amateurs,  and  some  professionals, 
too,  seem  to  fancy  that  a  polish  must  needs  be  better  if  it 
contains  several  ingredients,  let  me  say  that  if  they  cannot  get  a 
good  polish  by  using  shellac  and  spirit  only  they  will  not  succeed 
better  with  any.  At  the  same  time,  while  expressing  this 
opinion  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  may  want  some- 
thing different,  other  recipes  will  be  given,  so  that  if  desired 
experiments  may  be  made.  I  am  aware  that  few  such  simple 
preparations  as  the  one  advocated  are  found  mentioned  among  the 
recipes  which  from  time  to  time  are  and  have  been  published, 
but  there  can  surely  be  nc  benefit  derived  from  increasing 
difficulties  when  an  easy  means  is  as  useful. 

The    long    and    elaborate    lists    of    materials   sometimes  given 
in  the  kind  of   recipes  referred  to  are  more  often  than  not  re- 
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garded  with  derision  by  good  polishers.  Some  of  these  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  polishing 
work  which  is  sometimes  noticeable  is  attributable  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  mixtures  of  other  materials  than  shellac  and  spirit. 
It  mnst  be  remembered  it  is  one  thing  to  get  a  preparation  with 
which  a  good  polish  can  be  got  easily  and  quickly,  and  another 
which  will  be  durable.  Many  polishes  seem  to  have  a  good  body 
in  them,  but  the  result  is  not  always  dependable  for  lasting 
qualities.  They  look  beautiful  at  first,  but  either  crack  or  become 
dull  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

I  strongly  advise  my  readers,  where  they  possibly  can,  to  make 
their  own  polish.  The  trouble  of  doing  so  is  very  slight,  and 
the  user  will  at  any  rate  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what 
he  is  using.  Of  course,  for  common  work  he  may  use  any  polish 
that  can  be  got,  but  I  am  assuming  that  in  many  if  not  in  every 
instance  something  better  than  this  will  be  wanted.  The  fact 
is  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  written  about  making  polish 
which  is  mere  "bunkum."  There  is  no  mystery  in  connection 
with  it.  and  when  I  read  some  of  the  recipes  which  have  been 
published  I  am  almost  inclined  to  wonder  whether  they  have  not 
been  done  with  the  intention  rather  of  perplexing  than  of  aiding 
the  novice.  In  connection  with  bought  polishes  I  may  say  that 
were  I  requiring  to  purchase  French  polish  I  should  decline  to 
do  so  without  a  guarantee  from  the  seller  that  it  contained  no 
resin.  I  imagine  that  this  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Polish 
made  with  naphtha  instead  of  spirit  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
be  dismissed  from  consideration.  The  smell  for  one  thing  is  most 
objectionable,  while  other  unpleasant  features  are  the  very  in- 
flammable character  of  the  vapour  and  the  injurious  effect  it  is 
said  to  have  on  the  eyes  of  polishers  long  subjected  to  it. 

A  few  words  about  the  lac  may  be  useful  and  tend  to  simplify 
the  way  for  the  novice,  who  is  apt  to  be  confused  by  the  terms 
shellac,  button  lac,  seedlac,  etc.  Practically,  these  are  all  the 
same  substance  in  different  forms,  and  any  of  them  may  be  used 
for  polishing  purposes.  Shellac  is  the  one  most  commonly 
employed,  and  the  polisher  need  not  mind  whether  it  is  called 
orange    shellac    or   garnet   shellac,  or    any  other    name.      If  the 
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distinction  between  coloured  and  bleached  shellac  be  made,  it 
will  be  sufficient.  Shellac  is  in  the  form  of  thin  flakes,  which 
should  be  free  from  impurities,  the  purest  being  that  of  a  light 
orange-brown  colour.  The  bleached  shellac  is  in  lumps,  and  so 
far  as  appearance  goes  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary 
kind. 

To  make  ordinary  or  dark  French  polish  the  coloured  shellac 
is  used,  the  bleached  variety  being  used  for  white  polish.  With 
both  kinds  the  treatment  is  the  same,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
dissolving  them  in  methylated  spirit.  The  lac  is  readily  soluble 
in  this,  and  the  proportions  may  vary  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  any  ill-effects.  Extreme  accuracy  and  measuring  are  by 
no  means  necessary.  If  the  polish  is  too  thin  more  labour  than 
is  necessary  must  be  incurred  in  getting  the  work  bodied,  while 
if  too  thick  the  surface  gets  clogged  as  with  a  varnish.  About 
six  ounces  of  shellac  to  a  pint  of  spirit  is  a  very  fair  proportion, 
■  though  it  may  be  and  does  vary  to  the  extent  of  more  than  an 
ounce  of  the  lac  either  way.  Probably  few  polishers  who  make 
their  own  polish  could  give  the  exact  proportions  they  use,  for  a 
plan  commonly  practised  is  to  put  some  shellac  in  a  bottle  and 
then  fill  up  to  about  double  the  height  with  spirit.  If  the  polish 
is  too  thick  more  spirit  is  added,  while  if  too  thin  more  shellac. 
Another  way  of  making  thin  polish  thicker,  though  a  very  waste- 
ful one,  is  to  allow  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  till  enough  of  the 
spirit  has  evaporated. 

The  application  of  heat  to  hasten  the  solution  is  sometimes 
recommended.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  lac  will 
dissolve  without,  and  owing  to  the  danger  attendant  I  cannot 
advise  that  heat  be  used.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
spirit  is  volatile  and  that  the  vapour  is  very  inflammable,  so  that 
to  put  the  mixture  on  or  very  near  a  fire  is  not  unattended  with 
danger.  With  this  caution,  however,  the  matter  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader.  The  shellac  which  settles  at 
the  bottom  may  be  occasionally  stirred  and  shaken,  if  time  is  an 
object,  for  it  will  dissolve  quickly  enough  to  be  ready  in  a  day 
or  two,  especially  if  left  in  a  warm  room.  To  prevent  evapora- 
tion of  the  spirit  the  bottle  should  be  corked,  and  for  convenience 
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in  using  the  polish  it  will  be  well  to  cut  a  groove  or  passage 
along  one  side  of  the  cork  to  allow  a  small  quantity  to  be  poured 
on  to  the  rubber.  Unless  the  shellac  is  very  impure  it  is  not 
necessary  to  strain  the  polish  before  using. 

Black  polish  to  be  used  for  ebonized  work  is  ordinary  polish 
darkened  with  gas  or  drop  black,  the  latter  being  the  better  of 
the  two.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  aniline  black  is  a  very  good 
colouring  medium  for  the  purpose,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it 
is  even  superior  to  either  of  the  others,  which,  however,  are 
generally  used.  In  the  opinion  of  many  polishers  white  polish 
gives  clearer  results  even  for  ebonized  work  than  the  brown, 
though  there  is  very  little  difference,  and  fancy  apparently  lias  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  preference.  It  is  advisable  to  strain  the 
black  polish  through  muslin  before  using,  and  too  much  of  the 
pigment  should  not  be  used,  as  it  thickens  the  polish  unduly.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  that  some  polishers  are  in  the  habit  of  adding 
a  very  small  quantity  of  blue  to  the  black  polish,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  surface  a  more  intense  blue  black  tone  than  is  some- 
times the  case  when  black  alone  is  used.  If  the  black  should 
seem  of  a  brownish  or  greyish  tinge  the  use  of  a  little,  and  only  a 
little,  blue  is  advisable.  The  black  polish  is  sometimes  used 
only  to  body  with,  the  after  operations  being  with  white  polish 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  though  if  aniline  black  is  used  there  is  little 
if  any  advantage  in  doing  so. 

Red  polish,  which  is  sometimes  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  a  reddish  tinge  to  either  natural  or  stained  wood,  may 
be  made  by  adding  a  little  Bismarck  brown.  As  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  pigment  it  must  be  used  in  great  moderation. 

Yellow  polish,  which,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  gamboge  in  white  polish. 

Blown  polish,  which  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  kind 
may  be  explained  as  meaning  this  intensified  in  colour,  can  be 
prepared  by  the  addition  of  Vandyke  brown,  but  is  seldom  re- 
quired. In  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  of  the  coloured 
polishes  unless  they  are  used  merely  to  increase  slightly  the  colour 
of  the  natural  or  stained  wood.  They  may  occasionally  be  used 
with  advantage  on  wood  of  a  different  colour  from  that  which  the 
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polish  indicates.  For  instance,  a  brownish  tinge  may  be  im- 
parted to  mahogany  which  is  of  too  red  a  hue  by  using  the  brown 
polish,  and  a  warmer  tone  be  given  to  any  parti cularly  cold  look- 
ing American  walnut  by  finishing  it  with  red  polish. 
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PREPARATION    OP    STAINS. 

TN  place  of  ordinary  pigments  for  staining  polishes,  it  may  be 
said  that  almost  any  of  the  aniline  colours  or  dyes  may  be 
used,  and  as  they  are  very  easily  obtainable  the  knowledge  may 
be  useful.  Roughly  speaking,  any  transparent  colour  may  be 
used  to  tint  polishes  when  anything  out  of  the  common  is  re- 
quired, but  those  mentioned  will  supply  all  ordinary  requirements. 

When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  making  stains,  it  is  difficult 
almost  to  keep  within  reasonable  bounds  of  space,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  variety  which  may  be  made  and  used  is  almost 
endless.  There  are,  however,  certain  preparations  which  are 
generally  recognised,  though  almost  every  polisher  has  his  own 
fancies  and  receipts  for  some  particular  stain.  To  give  all  these 
is,  however,  out  of  the  question,  and  would,  moreover,  serve  no 
good  purpose,  as  with  those  mentioned  a  polisher  fairly  well  up 
to  his  work  could  manage  to  do  anything  necessary  in  the  ordi- 
nary course. 

A  good  walnut  or  brown  stain  suitable  for  all  purposes,  inclu- 
ding staining  floors  which  are  to  be  varnished,  consists  of  Vandyke 
brown,  liquid  ammonia,  and  water.  In  place  of  the  ammonia 
caustic  soda  may  be  used,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasant,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  its  caustic  properties  do  not  make  themselves  per- 
ceptible on  the  user's  hands  or  clothing.  Whether  ammonia  or 
soda  be  used  the  object  is  the  same,  viz.,  to  cause  the  stain  to  bite 
into  the  wood.  The  proportions  may  vary  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  as  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  which  must  be  followed. 
The  intensity  of  the  stain  naturally  depends  on  the  proportion  of 
water,  for  by  increasing   or  decreasing   this  almost  any  range  of 
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brown  from  merely  a  slight  tinge  to  that  of  the  darkest  antique 
work  may  be  got.  For  ordinary  stock  purposes  the  proportions 
may  be  as  follows  : — Vandyke  brown  1  lb.,  liquid  ammonia  1  pint, 
water  1  quart.  This  gives  a  very  strong  stain,  too  strong  for 
general  use,  but  a  little  of  it  can  be  reduced  at  any  time  required 
by  mixing  it  with  some  cold  water.  If  it  is  preferred  to  make  it 
to  a  good  workable  consistency  at  once,  a  gallon  of  water  will  be 
nearer  the  quantity  than  a  quart,  but  I  hesitate  to  recommend 
this  course  as  I  can  have  no  possible  knowledge  of  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put,  and  it  will  probably  be  more  to  the  advantage 
and  convenience  of  the  user  to  keep  it  in  a  concentrated  form. 

Another  good  useful  stain  is  made  with  one  pennyworth  each 
of  nut  galls,  American  potash,  and  Vandyke  brown,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  as  before,  and  in  which  the  galls  should 
be  soaked  while  it  is  hot.  If  boiled  in  the  water  it  will  be  almost 
better.  In  place  of  Vandyke  brown  burnt  umber  is  sometimes 
used,  but  it  gives  a  more  muddy  brown. 

For  brown,  not  antique,  oak  stain,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  water  is  often  used,  say  1  oz.  of  the  former  to  a  pint 
of  the  latter.  The  tone  given  by  it  is,  however,  rather  too 
glaring,  and  it  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  of 
walnut  stain  or  Vandyke  brown.  This  stain  also  can  be  strength- 
ened or  l educed  as  may  be  desired  by  the  addition  of  more 
potash  or  more  water,  and  in  the  proportion  stated  will  generally 
require  the  latter. 

This  stain  is  also  useful  for  darkening  mahogany,  especially  if 
a  little  liquid  ammonia  be  added  to  it.  Another  salt  of  potash, 
the  permanganate,  is  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose  when  dis- 
solved in  water. 

A  bright  red  stain  may  be  made  by  mixing  1  pint  of  spirit 
with  J  oz.  of  Bismarck  brown.  This  stain  is  too  powerful  in 
colour  for  ordinary  use,  and  should  be  modified  with  brown  and 
reduced  as  may  be  necessary  with  water.  For  example,  to  stain 
pine  a  good  dark  mahogany  colour  give  one  application  of  weak 
walnut  stain  and  another  of  the  red  one,  or  instead  of  this  latter 
use  red  polish. 

Another   red    stain,    and    a  cheaper  one  very  useful   for  pine 
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work,  is  made  of  Venetian  red  mixed  with  size.  This,  of  course, 
gives  a  redder  colour  to  the  imitation  mahogany  work  than  tho 
former  method. 

Another  red  stain  may  bo  made  by  boiling  logwood  chips  in 
water,  say  h  ib.  in  a  quart  till  the  colour  is  well  extracted.  A 
little  washing  soda  will  help  to  draw  the  colour.  This  stain  is 
tiseful  for  making  pino  in  imitation  of  rosewood,  the  black  mark- 
ings of  which  may  he  given  with  vinegar  in  which  iron  filings  or 
rusty  nails  have  been  lain  for  a  time.  The  markings  are  best 
done  with  a  feather. 

A  good  antique  oak  stain,  and  one  which  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  not  raising  the  grain  to  any  extent,  is  made  with  asphal- 
tum  dissolved  in  turpentine,  but  as  asphaltuni  is  not  always  easily 
obtained  it  may  be  said  that  Brunswick  black  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine is  equally  as  good. 

Black  stain  I  strongly  recommend  should  be  bought,  as  it  is 
troublesome  to  prepare  and  seldom  of  such  good  quality  as  the 
better  kinds  which  are  sold.  Those  who  wish  to  make  and  use 
their  own  black  stain  may  do  so  as  follows  : — Boil  logwood  chips 
in  water,  say  1  oz.  in  a  pint,  till  the  quantity  is  considerably 
diminished.  This  is  applied  to  the  wood  hot  and  allowed  to  dry 
in,  after  which  the  wood  is  further  gone  over  with  vinegar  in 
which  iron  has  stood  for  a  time,  or  with  water  in  which  sulphate 
of  iron  (green  copperas)  has  been  dissolved,  the  proportions  being 
about  1  oz.  to  a  quart.  The  applications  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary  till  a  good  black  results.  A  useful  black  stain 
may  be  made  as  follows:  1  lb.  of  logwood,  £  lb.  of  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron),  1  oz.  each  of  indigo  blue  and  gas  black,  a 
handful  of  galls,  and  about  2  quarts  of  water  boiled  together. 

A  material  which  makes  an  excellent  black  stain  for  wood, 
though  one  not  generally  known  of  for  the  purpose,  is  American 
ink,  sold  by  leather-cutters.    It  is  cheaper  than  ordinary  black  stain. 

Many  other  materials  for  the  composition  of  stains  might  be 
named,  and  when  the  reader  cannot  get  those  mentioned  he  need 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  stain,  for  some  substitute  is  sure  to 
be  obtainable.  It  may  be  suggested,  for  instance,  just  by  way  of 
a  hint,  that  coffee  or  porter  or  stout  will  serve  to  stain  wood  brown. 
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As  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bleach  wood  as  well  as  to  darken 
it,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water 
will  generally  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  direction  as  well  as 
remove  ink  stains.  The  strength  of  the  solution  must  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  bleaching  is  to  be  done,  but  for  ordinary  use 
a  pennyworth  of  the  acid  in  a  pint  of  Avater  does  very  well.  As 
oxalic  acid  is  a  deadly  poison,  it  should  be  kept  and  used  with 
proper  precaution. 

For  those  who  want  an  elaborately  prepared  French  polish  the 
following  recipes  from  my  note  book  are  given  ;  they  are  taken 
from  various  sources  and  have  been  tried  more  than  experimen- 
tally by  myself,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  professional  polisher  who 
habitually  uses  them,  unless,  indeed,  the  polishes  which  are  sold 
are  composed  according  to  any  of  them  : — 3  oz.  of  shellac,  ^  oz. 
of  gum  sandurac,  1  oz.  of  benzoin  in  a  pint  of  spirit ;  or  4  oz.  of 
shellac,  1  oz.  of  gum  sandurac,  £  oz.  of  gum  arabic  in  a  pint  of 
spirit  ;  or  3  oz.  of  shellac,  lh  oz.  of  gum  sandurac,  1  oz.  of 
benzoin,  and  \  oz.  of  resin  in  a  pint  of  spirit. 

Similar  recipes  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  if  the 
user  wishes  to,  he  can  prepare  his  own  formula  by  ringing  the 
changes  with  shellac,  sandurac,  benzoin,  arabic,  resin,  and  almost 
any  other  gum  or  resin.  If  he  wants  further  variety,  let  him  dis- 
tinguish between  the  white,  shell,  button,  seed-lac  and  the  colours 
not  only  of  lac  but  of  resin,  and  he  can  have  any  number  of 
polishes,  some  of  which  may  by  chance  be  as  good  as  one  composed 
or  recommended. 

Glaze  is  made  much  in  the  same  way  as  French  polish,  the 
principal  difference  being  that  gum  benzoin  is  used  instead  of 
shellac,  the  proportions  being  much  the  same,  though  \  lb.  of  the 
gum  to  a  pint  of  spirit  will  not  be  too  much.  The  gum  should 
be  crushed  before  mixing  with  the  spirit,  and  the  solution  must 
be  strained  before  using,  as  benzoin  usually  contains  a  good  deal 
of  refuse.  It  may  be  useful  for  the  purchaser  to  know  that 
benzoin  varies  considerably  in  quality,  and  that  the  lighter  it  is 
in  colour  the  better.  From  this  fact  it  is  supposed  sometimes  to 
be  adulterated  with  whito  cheap  materials,  so  that  the  reputation 
of  the  dealer  should  be  looked  to  by  those  who  wish  to  get  it  good. 
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I  may  .also  say  that  the  natural  benzoin  is  better  than  the 
"  patent  "  benzoins  which  are  sometimes  used  on  account  of  their 
cheapness. 

Red  oil,  useful  for  the  same  purpose  as  red  polish,  may  be 
easily  made  by  soaking  alkanet  root  in  linseed  oil  for  a  day  or 
two.  If  the  oil  is  deep  enough  in  colour  it  is  often  sufficient 
without  other  staiu  to  make  an  imitation  mahogany  of  pine  or 
other  light  wood  if  the  polish  is  darkened  with  gas  black  and 
reddened  with  Bismarck  brown. 

Spirit  varnish  suitable  for  polishers'  use  may  be  made  by  the 
addition  of  more  shellac  to  the  polish,  or  resin  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness — 8  oz.  of  shellac  and  1  oz.  of  resin  to  a  pint  of  spirit 
makes  a  good  varnish. 

Wax  polish  is  simply  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  turpentine  in 
almost  any  proportions,  as  already  explained  in  the  chapter  on  wax 
polishing.  The  wax  should  be  melted  and  the  turpentine  added 
while  it  is  still  liquid.  The  following  is  an  old  recipe,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  its  being  a  good  one,  though  not  so  simple  as  the  wax 
and  turps  ;  the  resin  is  useful  for  hardening  the  wax,  as  is  some- 
times necessary  when  this  is  not  of  good  quality,  and  perhaps  in 
theory  if  not  always  in  practice  is  advisable : — 2  oz.  of  resin,  8  oz. 
of  wax,  and  from  h  pint  to  a  pint  of  turpentine.  The  resin  should 
be  melted  before  the  wax. 

As  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  making  polish  are  not  widely 
known  except  among  consumers,  it  may  be  an  advantage  for  the 
novice  to  have  an  idea  of  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles. 
Those  in  the  folloAving  lists  are  compiled  from  the  price  lists  of 
several  dealers  and  manufacturers  : — 

s.    d.  s.    d. 

Ordinary  French  polish 5    0     to    6    0     per  gall. 

White  „  „     6    0     „     7    0 

Transparent  ,,     6    0     „    10    0 

Red  .,  „     6    0     „     7     6 

Black  „  ,,     6    0    ,,     8     6 

Spirit  Varnish 4     6,,      6     6         ,, 

Methylated  Spirit  3    0     „     4     0 

btains     4     0     ,,      8     0 

Linseed  oil    110     ,,     3    0 

Red  oil  about  Is.  per  gall.  more. 
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s.  d.  s.  d. 

Glaze 8  0  to  10  0    per  gall. 

Shellac  0  8  „  2  0    per  lb. 

Benzoine    2  6  „  3  6 

Sandurac  1  0  ,,  1  6         ,, 

Alkanet  Root  0  6  „  0  9 

Bismarck  Brown 2  6  „  3  0 

Vandyke  0  6  „  1  6         ,, 

Bichromate  of  Potash 0  8  ,,  1  0         ,, 

Beeswax 1  0  ,,  2  0 

The  prices  named  above  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
representing  the  figures  which  the  purchaser  will  have  to  pay.  I 
may,  however,  remind  him  that  if  he  buys  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties he  must  expect  to  pay  a  somewhat  increased  price,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  in  country  towns.  The  figures  given 
will,  however,  be  some  guide  as  to  prices  asked  by  good  firms. 
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LI  LPS,  1868.  \J  \J  f\  U  W  L  I  ll  La  L0ND0N>  187°- 

Is  a  TRANSPARENT  CEMENT  of  infinite  utility. 

Its  adhesiveness  and  tenacity  are  truly  extraordinary. 

Broken    Articles     of    Glass,    China, 
Stone,    or    Earthenware    can    be 

restored   by   it,   without   riveting,  and 
those  of  Ivory,   Bone,   and  Wood 

permanently  united. 

Minerals    and    Objects    of    Natural 
History  can  be  fixed   and    mounted, 
6d.    1/-   and  21-  whilst  for   Leather  and  Lapidary 

Work  it  is  invaluable. 
Billiard  Players  can  use  it  for  fastening  on  the  tips  of  cues. 

Pianoforte,  Archery,  Toy,  Mathematic,  Photographic, 
and  Pishing  Tackle  Makers,  Ivory  Turners, 
Jewellers,  &c,  now  extensively  use  this  invention. 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 

KAY  BROTHERS,  Limited,  STOCKPORT. 
>Q  Ton  TOOLS  of 

}    EVERY  KIND. 

165,   Fore  Street,   Exeter. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  One  Stamp. 


CARPENTERS'   AND   CARVERS'   TOOLS   A   SPECIALITY. 

CABINET      MAKING      FOR      AMATEURS. 

Being  clear  Directions  How  to  Construct  many  Useful  Articles,  such  as 
Brackets.  Sideboard,  Tables,  Cupboards,  and  other  Furniture.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd. ,  by  post  2s.^d. 

WORKSHOP     MAKESrflFTS. 

Being  a  Collection  of  Practicil   Hints  and  Suggestions  for  the  use  of 
Amateur  Workers  in   Wood  and  Metal.     By  H.  J.   S.   Cassall.    Fully 
"■""~"""'  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2b.  9d. 

TURNING      LATrlES. 

A  Manual  for  Technical  Schools  and  Apprentices.  A  Guide  to  Turning, 
Screw-cutting,  Metal-spinning,  &c.  Edited  by  James  Lukis,  B.A.  Third 
Edition.    With  194  Illustrations.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3*.,  by  post  3s.  3d. 

LONDON:      L.     TJPCOTT     GILL,    170,    STRAND,    W.C. 


Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs. 

Full  Instructions  for  producing  all  the  different  varieties  of 
Carvings.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  D.  Denning.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Bent  Iron  Work. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs  in  tbe  Art  and 
Craft  of  Making  and  Ornamenting  Light  Articles  in  imitation  of 
the  beautiful  Mediaeval  and  Italian  Wrought  Iron  Work.  By 
F.  J.  Ebskine.     Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Practical  Boat  Building  for  Amateurs. 

Containing  Full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts, 
Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Working 
Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged  by  Dixon  Kemp,  Author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Yacht 
and  Boat  Sailing.7'  &c.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs. 

Being  Descriptions  of  the  Various  Tools  and  Appliances  Re- 
quired, and  Minute  Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use.  By 
W.  J.  E.  Crane.  Illustrated  with  156  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  2s  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Cane  Basket  Work : 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Weaving  Useful  and  Fancy  Baskets. 
By  Annie  Firth.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  lad.,  by 
post  Is.  8d. 

Fretwork  and  Marquetry. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Fret-cutting 
and  Marquetry  Work.  By  D.  Denning.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Picture-Frame  Making  for  Amateurs. 

Being  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of 
Frames  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Photographs,  and  Engravings. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Lukin.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post 
Is.  2d. 

Working  in  Sheet  Metal : 

Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and  Mending  Small 
Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Lukin,  BA.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  In  paper,  price  Is., 
by  post  Is.  1J. 

LONDON  :  L  UPCOTT  GILL,  170,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Catalogue  of  Practical  Handbook^. 

Published   by    L.    Upcott    Gill, 
170,    Strand,    London,    W.C. 
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American  Dainties,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.     By  an  American  Lady. 

In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Angler,  Book  of  the  All-Round.    A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Angling  in 

both  Fresh  and  Salt  Water.    In  Four  Divisions  as  named  below.    By  John 

Bickerdy ke.  With  over  220  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  bd.,  by  post  5s.  lOd. 

Angling    for    Coarse    Fish.      Bottom    Fishing,    according   to    trie 

Methods  in  use  on  the  Thames,  Trent,  Norfolk  Broads,  and  elsewhere       New 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Angling  for  Pike.    The  most  approved  Methods  of  Fishing  for  Pike 

or  Jack.     New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.      Profusely  Illustrated.     In 

ptper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Angling  for  Game  Fish.  The  Various  Methods  of  Fishing  for 
Salmon  ;  Moorland,  Chalk-stream,  and  Thames  Trout ;  Grayling  and  Char. 
Well  Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.  bd.,  by  post  Is.  3d. 

Angling  in  Salt  Water.  Sea  Fishing  with  Rod  and  Line,  from  the 
Shore,  Piers,  Jetties,  Rocks,  and  from  Boats  ;  together  with  Some  Account 
of  Hand-Lining.     Over  50  Engravings.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  2d. 

Angler,  The  Modern.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  all  Kinds  of  Angling.  By 
"  Otter."  Well  illustrated.  New  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by 
post  2s.  dd. 

Aquaria,  Book  of.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Construction,  Arrangement, 
and  Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria ;  containing  Full 
Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c,  How  and 
Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory 
C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  a.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  bd.,  by  post  5s.  lOd. 

Aquaria,  Freshwater:  Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  Stocking,  and 
Management.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.  Fully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lOd. 

Aquaria,  Marine:  Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2s.  9d. 

Australia,  Shall  I  Try?  A  Guide  to  the  Australian  Colonies  for  the 
Emigrant  Settler  and  Business  Man.  With  two  Illustrations.  By  George 
Lacon  James.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lOd. 

Autograph  Collecting:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical 
Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement 
of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c,  &c,  to  which  are 
added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive 
Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T.  Scott, 
M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.     In  leatherette  gilt,  price  Is.  bd.  nett,  by  post  Is.  lOd. 

Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs:  Their  Organization  and  Management.  A 
Secretary's  Vade  Mecum.    By  John  Mitir.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping:  Scientific  and  Practical.  By  F.  R.  Cheshire, 
F.LS.,  F.R.M.S.,  Lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington.  In  two  vols., 
cloth  gilt,  price  16s.,  by  post  lbs.  bd. 

Vol.  I.,  Scientific.  A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Hive  Bee.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  bd.,  by  post  7s.  lOd 

Vol.  II.,  Practical  Management  of  Bees,  An  Exhaustive  Treatise 
on  Advanced  Bee  Culture.    In  cloth  <rilt,  price  8s.  6d.,  by  post  8s.  lid. 

Bee-Keeping,  Book  of.  A  very  practical  and  Complete  Manual  on  the  Proper 
Management  of  Bees,  especially  written  for  Beginners  and  Amateurs  who  have 
but  a  few  Hives.  By  W.  B.  Webster,  First-class  Expert,  B.B.K.A.  Fully 
Illustrated.    In  paper, price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.,  tyt  post  Is.  8d. 

Begonia  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full  Directions 
for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Begonia,  under  Glass  and  in  the  Open 
Air.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illus- 
trated.   In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Bent  Iron  Work :  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs  in  the 
Art  and  Craft  of  Making  and  Ornamenting  Light  Articles  in  imitation  of  the 
beautiful  Mediaeval  and  Italian  Wrought  Iron  Work.  By  F.  J.  Erskine. 
Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Birds,  British,  for  the  Cages  and  Aviaries.  A  Handbook  relating  to 
all  British  Birds  which  may  be  kept  in  Confinement  Illustrated.  By  Dr. 
W.  T.  Greene.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

Boat  Building  and  Sailing,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions  for 
Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  Ac.  Particulars 
of  the  most  suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions 
for  their  Proper  Handling.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Designs  and  Working 
Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.,  Dixon  Kemp,  A. I.N. A.,  and  G. 
Christopher  Davies.    In  one  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7«.  lOd 
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Boat  Building  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions 
for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  Working  Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.K.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Dixon  Kemp,  Author  of  "A  Manual  of 
Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,"  Ac.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Particulars  of  the 
most  Suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions 
for  their  Proper  Handling,  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams.  By 
G.  Christopher  Davies.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  with 
several  New  Plans  of  Yachts,    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4i. 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs  :  Being  Descriptions  of  the  various  Tools  and 
Appliances  Required,  and  Minute  Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use.  By 
W.  J.  E.Crane.  Illustrated  with  156  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd  , 
by  post  2s.  9rf. 

Breeders'  and  Exhibitors'  Record,  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  con 
cerning  Pedicrne  Stock  of  every  Description.  By  W.  K.  Taunton.  In  3  Parts. 
Part  I.,  The  Pedigree  Record.  Part  II.,  The  Stud  Record.  Part  III.,  The  Show 
Record.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  each  Part  2s.  bd.,  or  the  set  bx.,  by  post  bs.  bd. 

British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  : 
Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  .1.  Lucas,  B.A. 
Very  fully  Illustrated,  with  about  40  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Black - 
and-White  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  by  subscription,  21s.  nett.  The  price  will 
be  raised  on  publication  to  not  less  than  30s.  nttt. 

Bulb  Culture,  Popular.  A  Practical  and  Handy  Guide  to  the  Successful 
Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Plants,  both  in  the  Open  and  under  Glass.  By  W.  D. 
Drury.    New  Edition.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  \s.  2d. 

Bunkum  Entertainments  :  A  Collection  of  Original  Laughable  Skits  on 
Conjuring,  Physiognomy,  Juggling,  Performing  Fleas,  Waxworks,  Panorama, 
Phrenology,  Phonograph,  Second  Sight,  Lightning  Calculators,  Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism,  <&c,  to  which  are  added  Humorous  Sketches,  Whimsical 
Recitals,  and  Drawing-room  Comedies.  By  Robert  Ganthonv  Illustrated. 
In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors 
and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Hlustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

Butterfly  and  Moth  Collecting:  Where  to  Search,  and  What  to  Do.  By 
G.  E.  Simms.    Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Cabinet  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  clear  Directions  How  to  Construct 
many  Useful  Articles,  such  as  Brackets,  Sideboard,  Tables,  Cupboards, 
and  other  Furniture.     Ulustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs :  Being  Descriptions  of  the  various  Cactuses 
grown  in  this  country ;  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions  for  their  Success- 
ful Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth,  gilt,  price  5s. 
nett,  by  post  5s.  4d 

Cage  Birds,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  A  Hand 
book  for  everyone  who  keeps  a  Bird.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Greene,  F.Z.S.  In  paper, 
vrice  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Cage  Birds,  Notes  on.  Second  Series.  Being  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds,  Hybrids,  and  Canaries.  By 
various  Fanciers.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Greene.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
bs. ,  by  post  bs.  bd, 

Canary  Book.  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  Varieties  of 
Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this  Fancy. 
By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post 
6*.  Hd.  ;  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  bs.  bd.,  by  post  bs.  lQd. 

General  Management  of  Canaries.  Cages  and  Cage-making, 
Breeding,  Managing,  Mule  Breeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Moulting, 
Pests,  Ac.    Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Exhibition  Canaries.  Full  Particulars  of  all  the  different  Varieties, 
their  Points  of  Excellence,  Preparing  Birds  for  Exhibition,  Formation  and 
Management  of  Canary  Societies  and  Exhibitions.  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 
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Cane  Basket  Work:  A  Practical  Manual  on  Weaving  Useful  and  Fancy 
Baskets    By  Annie  Firth.  Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  bd.,  by  post  Ls.Sd. 

Card  Conjuring :  Being  Tricks  with  Cards,  and  How  to  Perform  Them.  By  Prof. 
Ellis  Stanyon.   Illustrated,  and  in  Coloured  Wrapper.   Price  Is. ,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Card  Tricks,  Book  of,  for  Drawing-room  and  Stage  Entertainments  by 
Amateurs ;  with  an  exposure  of  Tricks  as  practised  by  Card  Sharpers  and 
Swindlers.  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  Prof.  B.  Kunard.  In  illustrated 
■wrapper,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Carnation  Culture,  for  Amateurs.  The  Culture  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
of  all  Classes  in  the  Open  Ground  and  in  Pots.  By  B.  C.  Eavenscroft.  Illus- 
trated.   In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Cats,  Domestic  or  Fancy  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Antiquity,  Domesti- 
cation, Varieties,  Breeding,  Management,  Diseases  and  Remedies,  Exhibition 
and  Judging.  By  John  Jennings.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by 
post  2s.  9d. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full 
Directions  for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibition 
and  the  Market.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Chrysanthemum,  The  Show,  and  Its  Cultivation.  By  C.  Scott,  of 
the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society.    In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  Id. 

Coins,  a  Guide  to  English  Pattern,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter, 
from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.  A. 
Illustrated.     In  silver  cloth,  with  gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  their  Value. 
By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  bd. 
nett,  by  post  10s.  lOd. 

Cold  Meat  Cookery.  A  Handy  Guide  to  making  really  tasty  and  much 
appreciated  Dishes  from  Cold  Meat.  By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Davidson.  In  paper, 
price  Is. ,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Collie,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  and  Breeding.  By  Hugh  Dalziel,  Illus- 
trated with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post 
Is.  2d. ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.,  by  post  2s  3d. 

Collie  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 
each,  by  post  3s.  9d.  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  1308  of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced  to 
their  most  remote  known  ancestors  ;  Show  Record  to  Feb.,  1890,  &c. 
Vol.  II.    Pedigrees  of  795  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  III.    Pedigrees  of  786  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c 

Conjuring,  Book  of  Modern.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Drawing-room  and 
Stage  Magic  for  Amateurs.    By  Professor  R.   Kunard.    Illustrated.    In 

illustrated  wrapper,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Conjuring  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  How  to  Perform 
a  Number  of  Amusing  Tricks.  By  Prof.  Ellis  Stanyon.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by 
post  Is.  2d. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.  A  complete  Dictionary  of  all 
pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited  by  Theo.  Francis 
Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Confectioners.  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by  Harold  Furness,  Geo. 
Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.  In  2  vols.,  demy  ito.,  halj 
morocco,  cushion  edges,  price  £3  3s.;  carriage  free,  £3  5s. 

Cookery  for  Amateurs;  or,  French  Dishes  for  English  Homes  of  all 
Classes.  Includes  Simple  Cookery,  Middle-class  Cookery,  Superior  Cookery, 
Cookery  for  Invalids,  and  Breakfast  and  Luncheon  Cookery.  By  Madams 
Valerie.    Second  Edition.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Cucumber  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Including  also  Melons,  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows and  Gourds.  Illustrated.  ByW.  J.  Mat.   In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
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Cyclist's  Route  Map  of  England  and  Wales.  Shows  clearly  all  the  Mair, 
and  most  of  the  Cross,  Roads,  Railroads,  and  the  Distances  between  the 
Chief  Towns,  as  well  as  the  Mileage  from  London.  In  addition  to  thi'. 
Routes  of  Thirty  of  the  Mont  Interesting  Tours  are  printed  in  red.  Fourth 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  The  map  is  printed  on  specially  propan  d 
vellum  paper,  and  is  the  fullest,  handiest,  ana  best  up-to-date  tourists  mi  p 
in  the  market.     In  cloth,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Dainties,  English  and  Foreign,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.  By  MHS 
Davidson.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Designing,  Harmonic  and  Keyboard.  Explaining  a  System  whereby  an 
endless  Variety  of  Most  Beautiful  Designs  suited  to  numberless  Manufactures 
m.iy  be  obtained  by  Unskilled  Persons  from  any  Printed  Music.  Illustrated 
by  Numerous  Explanatory  Diagrams  anil  Illustrative  Examples.  By  C.  H 
Wilkinson.    Demy  Uto,  cloth  gilt,  price  £3  3s.  nett,  by  post  £3  3s.  8d. 

Dogs,  Breaking  and  Training:  Being  Concise  Directions  for  the  propei 
education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  "PATHFINDER."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalzif.l.  Illui 
trated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  bit.,  by  post  6s.  lOd. 

Dogs,  British,  Ancient  and  Modern:  Their  Varieties,  History,  and 
Characteristics.  By  Hugh  Dalziel,  assisted  by  Eminent  Fanciers. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  COLOURED  PLATES  and  full-page  Engraving 
of  Dogs  of  the  Day,  with  numerous  smaller  illustrations  in  the  text.  This- 
is  the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  I» 
three  volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.  each,  by  post  lis.  each. 
Vol.  I.     Dogs  Used  in  Field  Sports. 

Vol.  III.  Practical  Kennel  Management:  A  Complete 
treatise  on  all  Matters  relating  to  the  Proper  Management  of  Dogs  whether 
kept  for  the  Show  Bench,  for  the  Field,  or  for  Companions. 

Vol.  II.  is  out  of  print,  but  Vols.  I.  and  III.  can  still  be  had  as  above. 

Dogs,  Diseases  of :  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment ;  Modes  of 
Administering  Medicines;  Treatment  in  cases  of  Poisoning,  &c.  For  the  use 
of  Amateurs.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Fourth  Edition.  Entirely  Re-written 
and  brought  up  to  Date.  7?i  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  ;  tn  cloth  gilt, 
2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 

Dog-Keeping,  Popular:  Being  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  General  Management 
and  Training  of  all  Kinds  of  Dogs  for  Companions  and  Pets.    By  J.  Maxtee. 

lUustrated.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Egg  Dainties.  How  to  Cook  Kggs,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Different  Ways, 
English  and  Foreign.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest 
Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slatek.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  with  latest  Prices  at  Auction.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s- 
nett,  by  post,  15s.  5d. 

entertainments,   Amateur,   for   Charitable   and    other    Objects: 

How  to  Organise  and   Work  them  with  Profit  and  Success.      By  Robert 
Ga.nthony.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Taney  'Work  Series,  Artistic.  A  Series  of  Illustrated  Manuals  on  Artistic 
and  Popular  Fancy  Work  of  various  kinds.  Each  number  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  issued  at  the  uniform  price  of  6d.,  by  post  Id.  Now  ready— (1) 
Macrame  Lace  (Second  Edition) ;  (2)  Patchwork  ;  (3)  Tatting  ;  (4)  Crewbl 
Work  ;  (5)  Applique  ;  (6)  Fancy  Netting. 

Feathered  Friends,  Old  and  New.  Bein<;  the  Experience  of  many  years' 
Observation  of  the  Habits  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds.  By  Dr.  W. 
T.  Greene.     Illustrated.    In  cloth  qilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Perns,  The  Book  of  Choice:  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Stove 
Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  and  giving 
explicit  directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  George  Schneider.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  In  3  vols.,  large  post  4to.  Cloth 
gilt,  price  £3  3s.  nett,  by  post  £3  5s. 

Ferns,  Choice  British.  Descriptive  of  the  most  beautiful  Variations  from  the 
common  forms,  and  their  Culture.  By  C.  T.  Druerv,  F.L.S.  Very  accurate 
PLATES,  and  other  ^lustrations.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ,  by  post 
2s.  9d. 
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Ferrets  and  Ferreting.  Containing  Instructions  for  the  Breeding,  Manage- 
ment, and  Working  of  Ferrets.  Second  Edition,  Re-written  and  greatly 
Enlarged.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  pott  Id. 

Fertility  of  Eggs  Certificate.  These  are  Forms  of  Guarantee  given  by  the 
Sellers  to  the  Buyers  of  Eggs  for  Hatching,  undertaking  to  refund  value  of 
any  unfertile  eggs,  or  to  replace  them  with  good  ones.  Very  valuable  to 
sellers  of  eggs,  as  they  induce  purchases.  In  books,  with  counter/oils,  price 
bd.,  by  post  Id. 

Firework  Making  for  Amateurs.  A  complete,  accurate,  and  easily- 
understood  work  on  Making  Simple  and  High-class  Fireworks.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  Browne,  M.A.     In  coloured  wrapper,  priee  2s  bd,,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Fisherman,  The  Practical.  Dealing  with  the  Natural  History,  the 
Legendary  Lore,  the  Capture  of  British  Fresh- Water  Fish,  and  Tackle  and 
Tackle-making.    By  J.  H.  Keene.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  bd. ,  by  post  Is.  lOd. 

Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fowl.  When  in  Season,  How  to  Select,  Cook,  and  Serve. 
By  Mary  Barrett  Brown.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  3d. 

Foreign  Birds,  Favourite,  for  Cages  and  Aviaries.  How  to  Keep  them  In 
Health.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd. ,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Fortune  Telling  by  Cards.  Describing  and  Illustrating  the  Methods  usually 
followed  by  Persons  Professing  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  Cards.  Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Fox  Terrier,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Preparing  for 
Exhibition,  and  Coursing.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  Plates,  hi  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s., by  post  2s.  id. 

Fox  Terrier  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd. 
each,  by  post  is.  9d.  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  over  1400  of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced 

to  their  most  remote  known  ancestors. 
Vol.  II,    Pedigrees  of  1544  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  III.    Pedigrees  of  1214  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  IF.    Pedigrees  of  1168  Dogs,  Show  Record,  <fec. 
Vol.  V,    Pedigrees  of  1662  Dogs,  Show  Record,  Ac. 

fretwork  and  Marquetry.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instructions  in  the  Art 
of  Fret-cutting  and  Marquetry  Work.  By  D.  Denning.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd. ,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Friesland  Meres,  A  Cruise  on  the.  By  Ernest  R.  Suffling.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is. ,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs.  By  S.  T.  Wright.  With  Chapters  on  Insect 
and  other  Fruit  Pests  by  W.  D.  Drury.  Secord  Edition.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  9d. 

Game  Preserving,  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Directions  for  Hearing 
and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin ; 
with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie. 
Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  demy  Svo,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

Games,  the  Book  of  a  Hundred.  By  Mary  White.  These  Games  are  for 
Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  serviceable  for  Parlour  Entertainment. 
They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are  Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  exceedingly 
Novel.     In  stiff  boards,  price  2s.  bd.  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for 
Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  2440  Engravings.  Edited  by 
G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof. 
Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.  A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson.  J.  Garrett,  and  other 
Specialists.     In  4  vols.,  large  post  4«o.      Cloth  gilt,  price  £i,  by  post  £3  2s. 

Gardening  in  Egypt.  A  Handbook  of  Gardening  for  Lower  Egypt.  With  a 
Calendar  of  Work  for  the  different  Months  of  the  Year.  By  Walter  Draper 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  9d. 

Gardening,  Home.  A  Manual  for  the  Amateur,  Containing  Instructions  for 
the  Laying  Out,  Stocking,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  Small  Gardens- 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable.  By  \V.  D.  Drury,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Goat,  Book  of  the.  Containing  Full  Particulars  of  the  Various  Breeds  of 
Goats,  and  their  Profitable  Management.  With  many  Plates.  By  H.  Stepheh 
Holmes  Pegler.  Third  Edition,  with  Engravings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  4s.  bd. ,  by  post  4s.  lOd. 

Goat-Keeping  for  Amateurs:  Being  the  Practical  Management  of  Goats  for 
Milking  Purposes.  Abridged  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Goat."  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
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Grape  Growing  for  Amateurs.    A  Thoroughly  Practical  Book  on  Successful 

vine  Culture.  By  E.  Molyneux.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
Greenhouse   Management  for   Amateurs.     The  Best  Greenhouses  and 

Frames,  and  How  to   Build  and  Heat  them,  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the 

most  suitable  Plants,  with  general  and  Special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all 

necessary  information  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur.      By  W.   J.   May. 

Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.      Magnificently  Illustrated.      In  cloth 

(jilt,  price  bit.,  by  post  5s.  Id. 
Greyhound,    The :    Its   History,   Points,    Breeding,   Rearing,  Training,    and 

Running.     By  Hugh  Dalziel.      With  Coloured  Frontispiece.     In  cloth  gilt, 

demy  8«o. ,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 
Guinea  Pig,  The,  for  Food,  Fur,  and   Fancy.    Its  Varieties  and  its  Manage- 
ment.   By  C.  Cumberland,  I'.Z.S.    Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post 

Is.  2d.    In  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 
Handwriting,  Character  Indicated  by.    With  Illustrations  in  Support  of 

the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Autograph  Letters,  of  Statesmen,  Lawyers, 

Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics,  Authors,  Poets,  Musicians,  Actors,  and  other  persons. 

Second  Edition.    By  R.  Bauohan.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 
Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers.    Descriptions, 

alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders,  Rockeries, 

and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage  as  well  as  Flowering  Plants.     By  J.  Wood. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  9rf. 
Hawk    Moths,  Book  of  British.    A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all 

Lepidopterists.    Copiously  illustrated  in  blaxk  and  white  from  the  Author's 

own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature.      By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.      In  cloth  gilt, 

prict  is.  bd. ,  by  post  is.  9d. 
Home  Medicine  and  Surgery :    A  Dictionary  of  Diseases  and  Accidents, 

and  their  proper  Home  Treatment.    For  Family  Use.     By  W.  J.  Mackenzie, 

M.D.    Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s,  9d. 
Horse-Keeper,   The    Practical.     By    George    Fleming,    C.B.,    LL.D.. 

F.R.C.V.S..    late    Principal    Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army,  and 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.     In  cloth  gilt,  price 

is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  lOd. 
Horse-Keeping  for  Amateurs.     A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Management 

of  Horses,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  keep  one  or  two  for  their  personal  use. 

By  Fox  Russell.   In  paper, price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ;  cloth  gilt  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 
Horses,    Diseases    of :     Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.     For  the 

use  of  Amateurs.    By  Hugh  Dalziel.    In  paper,  price  Is.,   by  %.ost  Is.  2d. ; 

cloth  gilt  2s.,  by  post  2s.  id. 
Incubators  and  their  Management.    By  J.  H.  Sutcliffe.     New  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.     Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
Inland  Watering  Places.    A  Description  of  the  Spas  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  their  Mineral  Waters,  and  their  Medicinal  Value,  and  the  attrac- 
tions which  they  offer  to  Invalids  and  other  Visitors.     Profusely  illustrated. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "Seaside   Watering  Places."      In  cloth   gilt,  price 

2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  lOd 
Jack  All  Alone.    Being  a  Collection  of  Descriptive  Yachting  Reminiscences. 

By  Frank  Cowper,  B.A.,  Author   of    "Sailing  Tours."      Illustrated.    In 

cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  lOd. 
Journalism,  Practical :    How  to  Enter  Thereon  andSucceed.     A  book  for 

all  who  think  of  "  writing  for  the  Press."    By  John  Dawson.    In  cloth  gilt, 

price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 
Lawn   Tennis,   Lessons   in.    A    New    Method   of   Sludv  and  Practise   fcr 

Acquiring  a  Good  and  Sound  Style  of  Play.  With  Exercises.  By  E.  H.  Miles. 

Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
Laying   Hens,   How   to    Keep  and  to  Rear   Chickens  in  Large  or  Small 

Numbers,  in  Absolute  Confinement,  with  Perfect  Success.     By  Major  G.  F. 

Morant.    In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  Id. 
Library  Manual,  The.    A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  th.  Values 

of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition. 

Revised  and  Greatly   Enlarged.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  bd.  nett,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 
Magic  Lanterns,    Modern.     A  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Optical 

Lantern,  for  the  Use  of  Entertainers,  Lecturers,  Photograpers,  Teachers,  and 

others.    By  R.  Child  Bayley.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
Marqueterie  Painting  for  Amateurs.     A  Practical  Handbook  to  Mar- 

quetene,  Wood- staining,  and   Kindred  Arts.     By  Eliza  Turck.      Profusely 

Ulustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  bv post  Is  2d 
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Mice,  Fancy:  Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Third  Edition, 
with  additional  matter  and  Illustrations.  In  coloured  wrapper  representing 
different  varieties,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Millinery,  Handbook  of.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Ladies. 
Illustrated.  By  Mme.  Ros£e,  Court  Milliner,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Millinery.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Model  Yachts  and  Boats:  Their  Designing,  Making,  and  Sailing.  Illustrated 
with  118  Designs  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  J.  du  V.  Grosvenor.  In 
leatherette,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

M  onkeys,  Pet,  and  How  to  Manage  Them.  Illustrated.  By  Arthur  Patter- 
son.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

M  ountaineering,  Welsh.  A  Complete  and  Handy  Guide  to  all  the  Best  Roads 
and  Bye-Patha  by  which  the  Tourist  should  Ascend  the  Welsh  Mountains.  By 
A.  W.  Perry.    With  numerous  Maps.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post2s.  9d. 

Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs.  With  Full  Directions  for  Successful 
Growth  in  Houses,  Sheds,  Cellars,  and  Pots,  on  Shelves,  and  Out  of  Doors. 
By  W.  J.  May.    Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

fc  atural  History  Sketches  among  the  Carnivora—  Wild  and  Domesticated  ; 
with  Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Mental  Faculties.  By  Arthur 
Nicols,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.    Ulustrated.    Incloth gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Naturalist's  Directory,  The,  for  1899  (Fifth  year  of  issue).  Invaluable  to 
all  Students  and  Collectors.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  3d. 

N  eedlework,  Dictionary  of.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic,  Plain,  and  Fancy 
Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently  Dlustrated.  By 
S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  4to,  b28)>p,  829  Illustra- 
tions, extra  cloth  gilt,  plain  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards,  price  21s.  nett,  by 
post  21s.  9d.  ;  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin  brocade  cloth  binding, 
and  coloured  edges,  31s.  6d.  nett,  by  post  32s. 

Orchids:  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  Kinds 
in  General  Cultivation.  Dlustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.  By 
W.  Watson,  Assistant-Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ;  Assisted  by 
W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  with 
Extra  Plates.     In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is.  nett,  by  post  £1  Is.  bd. 

Painters  and  Their  Works.  A  Work  of  the  Greatest  Value  to  Collectors 
and  such  as  are  interested  in  the  Art,  as  it  gives,  besides  Biographical 
Sketches  of  all  the  Artists  of  Repute  (not  now  living)  from  the  13th  Century 
to  the  present  date,  the  Market  Value  of  the  Principal  Works  Painted  by 
Them,  with  Full  Descriptions  of  Same.  In  3  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  37s.  6d.  nett, 
by  post  38s.  3d. 

Pointing,  Decorative.  A  practical  Handbook  on  Painting  and  Etching  upon 
Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Paper,  Vellum,  Leather,  Glass,  Wood,  Stone, 
Metals,  and  Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  By  B.  C.  Saward. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

Palmistry,  Life  Studies  in.  The  Hands  of  Notable  Persons  read  according 
to  the  practice  of  Modern  Palmistry.  By  Ina  OXENFORD.  Illustrated  with 
Fill  -page  Plates.    In  4?<>,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  jmst  5s.  4</. 

P&rtul  Post  Dispatch  Book  (registered).  An  invaluable  book  for  all  who 
send  parcels  by  post.  Provides  Address  Labels,  Certifii  ate  of  Posting,  and 
Record  of  Parcels  Dispatched.  By  the  use  of  this  book  parcels  are  insured 
against  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2.  Authorised  by  the  Post  Office. 
Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.,  for  100  parcels ;  larger  sizes  if  required. 

P&rrakeets,  Popular.  How  to  Keep  and  Breed  Them.  By  Dr.  W.  T. 
CJREENE,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

Parrot,  The  Grey,  and  How  to  Treat  it.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S., 
&c.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Parrots,  the  Speaking.  The  Art  of  Keeping  and  Breeding  the  principal 
Talking  Parrots  in  Confinement.  By  Dr.  Karl  Russ.  Illustrated  with 
COLOURED  PLATES  and  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Patience,  Games  of,  for  one  or  more  Players.  How  to  Play  142  different 
Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore  Jones.  Illustrated.  Series  I.,  39 
sanies  ;  Series  II.,  34  games ;  Series  III.,  33  games  ;  Series  IV.,  37  games. 
Each,  in  paper.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  The  four  bound  together  in  cloth  gilt, 
pries  5s.,   by  post  5s.  4d. 

Patience  Cards,  for  Games  of.  Two  dainty  Packs  (2}in.  by  Bin.)  for 
playing  the  Various  Games  of  Patience,  in  Case.  They  are  of  the  best  make 
and  finish,  and  of  a  very  pretty  and  convenient  size.    Price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 
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Pedigree  Record,  The.    Being  Part  I.  of  "The  Breeders    and   Exhibitors 

Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  Pedigrees  of  Stock  of 
every  Description.  By  W.  K.  Taunton  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post 
2s.  9d. 

Perspective,  The  Essentials  of.  With  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by 
the  Author.  By  L.  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia.     Price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  lOd. 

Pheasant-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Fancy  Pheasants  in  Confinement. 
By  Geo.  Horne.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  bd.,  by  post 
It.  9d. 

Photographic  Printing  Processes,  Popular.  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Printing  with  Uelatino-Chloride,  Artigue,  Platinotype,  Carbon,  Bromide, 
Collodio-Chloride,  Bichromated  Gum,  and  other  Sensitised  Papers.  By  H. 
Maclean,  F.R.P.S.    Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd  ,  by  post  2s.  KM. 

Photography  (Modern)  for  Amateurs.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    By  J.  Eaton  Fearn.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Pianofortes,  Tuning  and  Repairing.  The  Amateur's  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Management  of  a  Piano  without  the  intervention  of  a  Professional. 
By  Charles  Babbington.  In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  6jd. 
"Picture-Frame  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  Practical  Instructions 
in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of  Frames  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Lukin.  Illustrated.  In  paper, 
yrice  Is.,  by  post  Is  2d. 

Pig,  Book  of  the.  The  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  of  the 
Pig ;  the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases  ;  the  Curing  and  Preserving  of  Hams, 
Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods ;  and  other  information  appertaining  to  Pork 
Farming.  By  Professor  James  Long.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits 
of  Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  bd.,  by 
post  10s.  lid. 

Pig- Keeping,  Practical:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on  personal 
Experience  in  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Fattening  ;  also  in  Buying  and  Selling 
Pigs  at  Market  Prices.  By  R.  D.  Garratt.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post 
\s.2tL 

Pigeons,  Fancy.  Containing  full  Directions  for  the  Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment of  Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety,  together 
with  all  other  information  of  interest  or  use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Third 
Edition.  18  COLOURED  PLATES,  and  22  other  full-page  Illustrations.  By 
J.  C.  Lyell.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  bd.,  by  post  10s.  lOd. 

Pigeon-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur 
Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy  Pigeons.  By  J.  C.  Lyell.  Illustrated. 
l/i  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d.  ;  in  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Polishes  and  Stains  for  Wood  :  A  Complete  Uuide  to  Polishing  Wood- 
work, with  Directions  for  Staining,  and  Full  Information  for  Making  the 
Stains,  Polishes,  <fcc,  in  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  By 
David  Denning.    In  paper.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Pool,  Games  of.  Describing  Various  English  and  American  Pool  Games,  and 
giving  the  Rules  in  full.    Illustrated     lnpaper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Portraiture,  Home,  for  Amateur  Photographers.  Being  the  result  of  many 
years'  incessant  work  in  the  production  of  Portraits  "  at  home."  By  Richard 
Penlake.    Fully  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Postage  Stamps,  and  their  Collection.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors 
of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes,  Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth, 
Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of  London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  lOd. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive:  A  Practical  Guide  to  their 
Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  In  paper  Parts,  Is.  each,by  post  Is.  2d.  Vol.  I .,  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  bd., 
by  post  8s. 

Postmarks,  Kistory  of  British.  With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers 
used  in  Obliterations.  By  J.  H.  Daniels.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6rf.,  by 
post  2».  9d. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.    A  Guide  for  Collectors.     Handsomely 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen  Pieces  and   the  Marks  used  by  the 
different  Makers.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     By  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
'  Downman.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. ,  by  post  5s.  3d. 
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Poultry-Farming,  Profitable.  Describing  in  Detail  the  Methods  that  Give 
the  Best  Results,  and  pointing  out  the  Mistakes  to  be  Avoided.  By  J.  H. 
Sutcliffe.     Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Poultry-Keeping,  Popular.  A  Practical  and  Complete  Guide  to  Breeding 
and  Keeping  Poultry  for  Eggs  or  for  the  Table.  By  F.  A.  Mackenzie.  Illus- 
trated.   In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  Contains  :  Breeding  Poultry  for  Prizes, 
Exhibition  Poultry  and  Management  of  the  Poultry  Yard.  Handsomely  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  By  Prof.  James  Long.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd., 
by  post  2s.  lOd.  * 

Rabbit,  Book  of  The.  A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and  Bearing  all  Varieties 
of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses,  Points,  Selection, 
Mating,  Management,  &c,  &c.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  Kempster 
W.  Knight.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  bd.,  by  post  10s.  lid. 

Rabbits,  Diseases  of :  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure.  With  a  Chapter 
on  The  Diseases  of  Cavies.  Reprinted  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Rabbit"  and 
"The  Guinea  Pig  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy."  In  paper,  price  is.,  by  post 
Is.  2d. 

Rabbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  The  Proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits 
in  Health  and  Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market,  and  Descriptions  of  every 
known  Variety,  with  Instructions  for  Breeding  Good  Specimens.  By  Charles 
Rayson.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d.  Also  in 
Sections,  as  follows : 

General  Management  of  Rabbits.  Including  Hutches,  Breeding, 
Feeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Courts,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is. ,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Exhibition  Rabbits.  Being  descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of  Fancy 
Rabbits,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them.  Hlustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d 

Road  Charts  (Registered).  For  Army  Men,  Volunteers,  Cyclists,  and  other 
Road  Users.  By  S.  W.  H.  Dixon  and  A.  B.  H.  Clerke.  No.  1.— London 
to  Brighton.     Price  2d.,  by  post  2\d. 

Roses  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of 
the  best  Roses.  Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Honywood  D'Ombrain,  Hon. 
Sec.  Nat.  Rose  Soc.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Sailing  Guide  to  the  Solent  and  Poole  Harbour,  with  Practical  Hints 
as  to  Living  and  Cooking  on,  and  Working  a  Small  Yacht.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
T.  G.  Cuthell.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Charts.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd., 
by  post  2s.  2d. 

Sailing  Tours.  The  Yachtman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of  the  English 
and  Adjacent  Coasts.  With  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour,  and  Road- 
stead on  the  Course.  With  numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours,  showing  Deep 
water,  Shoals,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  with  sounding.  By  Frank 
Cowper,  B.A.     In  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt. 

Vol.  I.,  the  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborongh 
Six  Charts.  Price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

Vol.  IT.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  twenty 
five  Charts.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  7s.  bd.,  by  post  Is.  lOd. 

Vol.  II T.  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  L'Abervrach  to  St.  Nazaire,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Loire.    Twelve  Charts.    Price  7s.  bd.,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 

Vol.  IV.  The  West  Coast,  from  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in- 
eluding  the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.   Thirty  Charts.   Price  10s.  bd.,  by  posi  10s.  lOd. 

Vol.  V.  The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N  E.  of  England  down  t*  Aid 
borough.     Forty  Charts.     Price  10s.  bd.,  by  post  10s.  lOd. 

St.  Bernard,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  and  Rearing.  By  Hugh 
Dalziel.  Hlustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

St.  Bernard  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3».  bd.  each,  by  post  3s.  9d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Pedigrees  of  1278  of  the  best  known  Dogs  traced  to  their  most 
remote  known  ancestors,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Vol.  II.    Pedigrees  of  564  Dogs,  Show  Record,  Ac. 
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Sea-Fishing  for  Amateurs.  Practical  Instructions  to  Visitors  at  Seaside 
Places  for  Catching  Sea-Fish  from  Pier-heads,  shore,  or  Bouts,  principally  by 
means  of  Hand  Lines,  with  a  very  useful  List  of  Fishing  Stations,  the  Fish  lo 
be  caught  there,  and  the  15est  Seasons.  By  Frank  Hudson.  Illustrated.  In. 
paper,  price  U.,  by  post  Is.  2c/. 

Sea-Life,  Realities  of.  Describing  the  Duties,  Prospects,  and  Pleasures  of 
a  Young  Sailor  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  By  H.  R.  Acraman  Coate.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  R.  Diggle,  M.A.,  M.L.S.B.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd., 
by  post  is.  Wd. 

Seaside  Watering  Places.  A  Description  of  the  Holiday  Resorts  on  the 
Coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
giving  full  particulars  of  them  and  their  attractions,  and  all  information 
likely  to  assist  persons  in  selecting  places  in  which  to  spend  their  Holidays 
according  to  their  individual  tastes.  Illustrated.  Twenty- third  Year  of 
Issue.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  lOd. 

Sea  Terms,  a  Dictionary  of.  For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen,  Amateur  Boat- 
men, and  Beginners.  By  A.  Ansted.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  prite 
Is.  bd.  nett,  by  post  7$.  lid. 

Shadow  Entertainments,  and  How  to  Work  them  :  being  Something  about 
Shadows,  and  the  way  to  make  them  Pro6table  and  Funny.  By  A.  Patter- 
son.   Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Shave,  An  Easy :  The  Mysteries,  Secrets,  and  Whole  Art  of,  laid  bare 
Edited  by  Joseph  Morton.    Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Sheep  Raising  and  Shepherding.  A  Handbook  of  Sheep  Farming.  By 
W.  J.  Malden,  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Uckfleld.    Illustrated. 

Cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  9d. 

Sheet  Metal,  Working  in:  Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and 
Mending  Small  Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.  By  the  Rev 
J.  Lukin,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition,  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post 
18.  Id. 

Show  Record,  The.  Being  Part  III.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  the  Exhibition  of 
Pedigree  stock  of  every  Description.  By  W.  K.  Taunton.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
2s.  bd. ,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Skating  Cards :  An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as  the  Cards 
can  be  used  on  the  Ice.  In  cloth  case,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d.  ; 
leather,  price  is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  9d.  A  cheap  form  is  issued  printed  on  paper 
and  made  up  as  a  small  book,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerdemain  for  Amateurs  and 
Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Profusely  Illustrated.  By 
E.  Sachs.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  bs.  bd.,  by  post  6s.  Wd. 

Solo  Whist.  A  Practical  Manual  both  for  Beginners  and  Advanced  Students, 
with  Amended  Exhaustive  Code  of  Laws.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  Wd. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.  A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of 
English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Character,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued  by 
reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  "Library 
Manual,"  "Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  <fec.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  bd. 
nett,  by  post  Is.  10d. 

Stud  Record,  The.  Being  Part  II.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  Pedigree  Stock  of  every 
Description.    By  W.  K.  Taunton.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Taxidermy,  Practical.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur  in  Collect- 
ing, Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural  History  Specimens  of  all  kinds.  With 
Examples  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of 
Leicester  Museum.    Second  Edition.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  bd.,  by  post  Is.  lOd. 

Thames  Guide  Book.  From  Lechlade  to  Richmond.  For  Boating  Men, 
Anglers,  Picnic  Parties,  and  all  Pleasure-seekers  on  the  River.  Arranged  on 
an  entirely  new  plan.  Second  Edition,  profusely  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
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Tomato  and  Fruit  Growing  as  an  Industry  for  Women.  Lectures  given 
at  the  Forestry  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  during  July  and  August,  1893.  By 
Grace  Harriman,  Practical  Fruit  Grower  and  County  Council  Lecturer.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  and  very  Complete  Manual  on 
the  subject.  By  B.C.  Ravenscroft.  Illustrated.  In  paper, pricels.,  bypostls.ld. 

Trapping,  Practical :  Being  some  Papers  on  Traps  and  Trapping  for 
Vermin,  with  a  Chapter  on  General  Bird  Trapping  and  Snaring.  By  W. 
Carnegie.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Turning  Lathes.  A  Manual  for  Technical  Schools  and  Apprentices.  A  Guide 
to  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  Metal-spinning,  &c.  Edited  by  James  Lukin,  B.  A. 
Third  Edition.    AVith  194  Illustrations.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.,  by  post  3d.  3s. 

Vamp,  How  to.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Accompaniment  of  Songs  by  the 
Unskilled  Musician.    With  Examples.     In  paper,  price  9rt.,  by  post  lOd. 

Vegetable  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Containing  Concise  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Vegetables  in  small  Gardens  so  as  to  insure  Good  Crops. 
With  Li-tsof  the  Best  Varieties  of  each  Sort.  By  W.J.  May  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is. ,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Ventriloquism,  Practical.  A  thoroughly  reliable  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Voice  Throwing  and  Vocal  Mimicry,  Vocal  Instrumentation,  Ventriloquial 
Figures,  Entertaining,  <fcc  By  Robert  Ganthony.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers :  Including  some  References  to  those  of 
Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of 
Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.      In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  bd.  nett,  by  post  bs.  lOrf. 

Violin  School,  Practical,  for  Home  Students.  Instructions  and  Exercise; 
in  Violin  Playing,  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  Self-learners,  Teachers,  and 
others.  With  a  Supplement  on  "Easy  Legato  Studies  for  the  Violin." 
Sy  J.  M.  Fleming.  Demy  4<o,  cloth  gilt,  price  9s.  bd.,  by  post  10s.  2d. 
Without  Supplement,  price  7s.  bd.,  by  post  Bs. 

Vivarium,  The.  Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting  Snakes, 
Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in  Con- 
finement. By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  bd.  nett,  by  post  8s. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some 
account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  bd. 
nett,  by  post  12s.  lOd. 

Whippet  and  Race-Dog,  The:  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  Train,  Race,  and 
Exhibit  the  Whippet,  the  Management  of  Race  Meetings,  and  Original  Plans 
of  Courses.    By  Freeman  Lloyd.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  lOd. 

Whist,  Scientific:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of 
Authority  are  eliminated,  the  Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the 
Reasoning  Operations  upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J. 
Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour."  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6*., 
by  post  bs.  bd. 

Wild  Birds,  Cries  and  Call  Notes  of,  Described  at  Length,  and  in  many 
instances  Illustrated  by  Musical  Notation.      In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d 

Wildfowling,  Practical:  A  Book  on  Wildfowl  and  Wildfowl  Shooting.  By 
Hy.  Sharp.  The  result  of  25  years  experience  Wildfowl  Shooting  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions  of  locality  as  well  as  circumstances.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.   Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  bd.  nett,  by  post  12s.  KM. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.  Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining  Descriptions 
of  several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  the  Angler,  Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  JOHN  Bickerdyke,  Author 
of  "The  Book  of  the  All-Round  Angler,"  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.    Iti  cloth  gilt,  price  bs.,  by  post  bs.  4d. 

Window  Ticket  Writing.  Containing  full  Instructions  on  the  Method  of 
Mixing  and  Using  the  Various  Inks,  Ac,  required,  Hints  on  Stencilling  as 
applied  to  Ticket  Writing,  together  with  Lessons  on  Glass  Writing,  Japanning 
on  Tin,  &c.  Especially  written  for  the  use  of  Learners  and  Shop  Assistants. 
By  Wm.  C.  Scott.    In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
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Wire  and  Sheet  Gauges  of  the  World.  Compared  and  Compiled  by 
Ci  A..  B.  Pfeilschmidt,  of  Sheffield.     In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs.  Full  Instructions  for  producing  all  the 
different  varieties  of  Carvings.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  D.  Dknnino. 
In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Workshop  Makeshifts.  Being  a  Collection  of  Practical  Hints  and 
Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Amateur  Workers  in  Wood  and  Metal.  By 
H.  J.  S.  Cassall.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d 


THE     1899     EDITION     OF 

Seaside  Watering  Places 

(23rd    YEAR    OF    PUBLICATION). 

A  Description  of  over  250  Holiday  Resorts  on  the  Costs  of 
England  and  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  including  the  gayest  and  most  quiet 
places,  giving  full  particulars  of  them  and  their  attractions, 
and  all  other  information  likely  to  assist  persons  in  selecting 
places  in  which  to  spend  their  Holidays  according  to  their 
individual  tastes;  with  Business  Directory  of  Tradesmen,  so 
that  Visitors  can  send  orders  in  advance  of  their  arrival. 

Corrections,  Directory   Announcements,  and  Adver- 
tisements for  the  1000  Edition  should  now  be  sent  in. 


PROSPECTUSES      FREE     ON      APPLICATION. 


London:   I.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 


P.  T.  0 


A    Supplement 


Splendid  Book, 


NICHOLSON'S 

Dictionary   of 
Gardening, 

Is  in  preparation,  bringing  this  great  work  on  the  Art  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  right  up  to  date.  This  is  the  finest 
work  on  Gardening  at  present  existing,  and  the  Supplement 
— which   is  magnificently  illustrated — will  make  it  the  newest. 


It  is  expected  that  the  first  portion  will   he  ready 
at   an  early   date. 


In  Preparation. 


The  Sea  Services. 

A  Guide   to  the  Royal   Navy  and   Mercantile   Marine, 

INCLUDING 

PILOT,  COASTGUARD,    LIFEBOAT,    LIGHTSHIP, 
WATER    POLICE,    AND    CUSTOMS    SERVICE. 


By    A.    COWIE. 


The    Book   of   Gardening: 

a  1ban<>book  of  Horticulture. 

Edited  by   W.   D.   DRURY 

(Author  of  "Home  Gardening,"  "Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "Popular   Bulb 
Culture,  &c). 

VERY     FULLY     ILLUSTRATED. 


LONDON : 

L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170,  STRAND,'W.C. 
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